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HI-FI IN THE HIGHLANDS 


The Hielan’ Laddies are here again... 
on Angel's 3RD (by request) SCOTS GUARDS RECORD... 
With or without a wee drap o’ Scottish blood, whether or not your heart’s 


in the Hi-Fi-Lands, you will get a THRILL... ANGEL 35464 


ve ANGEL 
RECORDS 
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2 WRITE FOR THE ANGEL BAND STAND CATALOGUE ... 


all about the three best-selling Scots Guards albums, the Regimental Band of the 












Coldstream Guards, the colorful Carabinieri Band of Rome, two dazzling records of 
La Garde Républicaine of Paris, Austria’s famous Deutschmeister Band, and the 
sensational Soviet Army Chorus and Band... 


write Angel Records, 38 West 48 Street, New York 36. 
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ITH THIS ISSUE the Guide 
begins its two dozenth year. 
Our birthday pledge is that we will 
continue to hold high our “standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair’. 

There have been some few changes 
made, the most noticeable being our 
adoption of the present format (and 
arrangements are being completed for 
an inexpensive binder, by the way). 
Also, a tape review section will be in- 
cluded monthly from now on. 

Let no one assume, however, that 
there will be any diminution or dilu- 
tion of the encyclopedic record cover- 
age which has been the pride and in- 
deed the raison d’étre of this journal. 
If anything, this emphasis will be in- 
tensified. Our esteemed contemporar- 
ies are welcome to monopolize the 
various non-musical aspects of re- 
corded music. These pages (may they 
multiply!) are reserved for those who 
place musical values first. 

So saying, we announce herewith a 
number of articles due to appear this 
fall. Next month, there will be a re- 
port on Hindemith’s new opera, ‘Die 
Harmonie der Welt’’, by George Louis 
Mayer, who attended the recent 
Munich premitre. Also in October: 
a survey of the Vaughan Williams 
works not on records by Edward Ja- 
blonski, extended reviews of Van 
Beinum’s new Das Lied von der Erde 
by Jack Diether and the ‘‘ Persephone” 
pair (Stravinsky’s own and another) 
by Abraham Skulsky. 

Forthcoming, too, will be a piece on 
the “rolls and roles’”’ of percussion by 
Arthur Cohn, a series of history-dis- 
cographies on early music by John W. 
Barker (starting with ‘A Plea for 
Plainchant”’ 


, a retrospect on the great 
piano recordings of yesteryear by 
Rafael Kammerer, exhaustive Bruck- 
ner and Buxtehude discographies by 
Herman Adler, an article on the Bar- 
t6k Viola Concerto by Shirley Flem- 
ing, and numerouc book reviews. 

All this, and more, will appear in the 
Guide between now and our twenty- 
fifth anniversary a year hence. 5 














There is a difference between 


Performances of 


By PIERO WEISS 


Yesterday and Today 


\NKIND has always been tempted 
M to compare the old with the new, 
usually in order to extol the one and de- 
plore the other. There have been scholar- 
ly debates, and many eloquent treatises 
have been written over the ages, to es- 
tablish conclusively that the ancients were 
superior to the moderns, or the other way 
around. These remarks have their origin 
in just such a conflict, but I shall do my 
best not to prove anything. 


The area of the conflict is modest enough 
by comparison to those having to do with 
the relative 


mer.ts of and 


Monteverdi. 


Sophocles 
Corneille, or Palestrina and 


Here it is 


a question of performers, not 





creators. And I do not wish to go so far 


back as the “ancients”, if only because 
we have no phonograph records of their 
performances. There are, of course, 
but words, no matter how 


hard some novelists may have tried, simply 


written reports; 


cannot take the place of music, and even 
the most graphic—or, better, acoustic 

does no 
Just 
how rubato was Chopin’s rubato, or Mo- 
zart’s? 


description of a performance 


more than whet one’s curiosity. 


How impeccable was Paganini's 
I g 


technique? We have information con- 


cerning the range of some phenomenal 


singers. In fact, we have quite a vast 


supply of information concerning _ per- 
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The Trieste-born Mr. Weiss was a 
pupil of the late Isabelle Vengerova. He 
has concertized widely here and abroad and 
now is himself teaching the piano, both 
privately and at the Mannzs College of Music 
in New York City. 


formers in general, and this source ma- 
terial cannot be overestimated, for it is 
But furnish a 
basis for comparison with performances 


all we have. it does not 
which we can actually hear ourselves. 
Another reason why I prefer to limit my- 
self to recorded performances is nostalgia: 
“T'll grant you she’s good", one is told, 
“but I can never hope to hear a Norma 
sung the way*«« sang the role when I was 
yoing’’. Records can minimize that sort 
of thing, stock 
answer: ‘Ah, but she was past her prime 


although there is the 


when that record was made." This is un- 
answerable. Unfortunately, it is too often 
trae. 

But the conflict is much more than the 
eternal and very natural one arising from 
the conservative or progressive tendencies 
When I 


formance of a great pianist of the former 


of individuals. listen to a per- 


generation (no names need be men- 


tioned) I am struck by the vast difference 





Two who edited the classics and one who restored them: 
on the page opposite, left and right, Hans von Bulow and 
Ferruccio Busoni; above, Arturo Toscanini 
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of approach between his generation and 
ours. This is a generalization for which I 
It holds true. 
There is a difference, and it is a diterence 


feel no apology is necessary. 


as evident as that between any two suc- 
cessive styles in the history of an art. 
This sounds grandiloquent when applied 
to so restricted a field as that of musical 
performance, but I believe the matter 
still calls for some attention because of 


the possible insight it may give on larger 


issues. 
The progressive’s observation is: ‘He 
does not follow the composer's directions.”’ 


The conservative “But 


his tone, notice his warmth, his dramatic 


says: listen to 
conception, the evocative atmosphere he 
conjures. In a word, hear how he com- 


municates."" These two points of view 


illustrate the difference | have in mind. 


Let me be more specific. There is no 
doubt that fidelity to the score was not a 
characteristic virtue of the performers of 
yesterday. I am not referring to the 


acrobatic virtuosos—they are perennial 
phenomena, for better or for worse, and 
they never have and never will pay undue 
attention to the niceties of a _ score 
I speak now about deep-feeling musicians. 


The 


scholarship in performances is, remember, 


practical application of critical 
a very recent trend, and unprecedented. 
The great compilations of the nineteenth 
century (the Bach-Gesellschaft edition etc.) 
did not elicit a corresponding scrupulous- 
On the 


contrary, truly great musicians like Biilow 


ness on the part of performers. 


and Busoni continued to publish “edited 
They felt 
that the place of the critical editions was 
in the library, while their own were for 
No matter that they 
contained many additions to the original 


versions of their repcrtories. 


“practical use’’. 


scores, many deletions, inaccuracies, and 
(I have men- 
tioned Biilow and Busoni, though they 
necessarily the 


even unashamed changes. 


were not most guilty: 
many lesser men have been responsible 
for more, and their handiwork is still being 
published and sold, effectively corrupting 


young minds.) 


I believe I am not wrong in stating that 
the ethics of strict adherence to the com- 


wn 











poser’s wishes were pioneered in our day 
by Toscanini. Many and heart-rending 
are the laments that have come down to 
us from the great composers over the lib- 
erties taken with their works. In spite 


of this, 


tive that the composers themselves, being 


so little were their laments effec- 


only human, followed the trends of their 


times. Thus we have a Mozart edition 


of the Messiah, a Beethoven edition (to the 


extent that Czerny remembered his 
master’s predilections) of The Well- 
Tempered Clavier, Schumann and Men- 


delssohn accompaniments to Bach's un- 
accompanied violin sonatas, and so on. 
Chat is why I call our generation's respect 
for the intentions 
that to 


blame the performers of the previous gen- 


composer's original 


“unprecedented”. It follows 


eration for their excessive liberties is like 


blaming the gas light for not being an 
electric bulb. And just as we pride our 
selves over the improvement in illumina- 
tion, I think we can pride ourselves over 
our more “enlightened” approach to a 
sf me 

But now let us examine the conserva- 
tive’s complaint. Could it be that to- 
day's performers communicate less feel- 
ing th the performers of yesterday? 
This is a complicated question to tackle, 
b perhaps some insights into larger 
issues might be attained in the process 
Let us not forget, to start with, that 


inextricably bound to the 


climate of his times, and performers if 
anythi more than most. Our times 
have witnessed a strong reaction to late 


romanticism, and although this reaction 


can trace its origins to the beginning of 


the twentieth century or earlier, it is not 


really general even yet Thus we have 
late romantics still among us, and the 
great masses of unsophisticated humanity 
still approach the arts in that spirit 
Someday, perhaps, five-cent greeting 


cards will be in the style of Picasso, and 
a future Liberace will play Barték, but 


the day is not yet.) Now, what charac- 
terized late romanticism was extreme sub- 


And 


the reaction to this. 


characterizes us is 
We must 


take into account these differences in cul- 


jectivity what 


tural climate, with all their ramifications 
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therefore 


And when we have done so, we can ask 
ourselves the same question once more: 
did the performers of the previous genera- 
tion communicate more feeling? As I 
said at the beginning, I will try not to 
prove anything conclusively. Here, how- 
ever, is my contribution to the debate. 
rhe further we recede in time, the more 
we find that the roles of composer and 
blend 


composers 


performer together. In epochs 


past, performed and _per- 
and performers im 


that the 


compositions produced by the performers 


formers composed; 
provised. [It does not matter 
and the performances put on by the com- 
posers may in many cases have been eye- 


What 


matters is the fact that specialization had 


brow-raising by our standards. 


not set in. I do not suggest that bygone 
behaved 


ridiculous 


days were Utopian: audiences 


abominably, programs were 


(although I can’t help feeling that the 
miscellaneous concerts of old were some- 
times more attractive than our present 
, and very possibly tech- 


But the 
composer-performer 


one-man recitals 
standards inferior. 
that 


had with the wellspring of music, through 


nical were 


contact every 


his own creative efforts, must have ma- 


terially influenced his over-all attitude 


towards the tonal art. And practically all 
the performers of yesterday whom we can 
hear on records, with the possible excep- 
tion of the singers, were also composers 
They may salon 


have composed mere 


music, but they composed. And it is pre- 
cisely the creative, the improvisational 
quality in their playing which lends it 
communicativeness. 


No doubt 


drawn 


could be 
They might take 
For 


Resolved, that performers shall also be 


some conclusions 
this. 


resolutions. 


from all 
the form of instance: 
musicians. 

Resolved, that shall be faith- 
fully adhered to and that “practical edi- 
tions” shall be burned. 
But I 


efficacy of any such high resolves. 


scores 


And so on. would doubt the 
I can 
only hope I have made things a little 
that 


the progressives alike will step out of their 


clearer, and the conservatives and 


trenches and make common cause against 
any Philistines who may still be around. 
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A C.P.E. Bach 
Mystery Story 


By MAX 
USICOLOGY has come a _ long 
way during the past quarter- 


century. Back in the thirties, any com- 
bination of works by the so-called ‘‘early”’ 
composers (meaning anyone before J. S. 
Bach) would be played on the same pro- 
gram by the same performers on the same 
instruments regardless of the fact that 
several centuries and as many disparate 
The dif- 
ferent cultures involved, and hence dif- 
ferent approaches called for, never seemed 
these redoubtable “pioneers”, 
who apparently felt (and with a certaia 


styles might be represented. 


to faze 


justice to be sure) that they were exploring 
repertory otherwise doomed to obscurity. 
Thus, for Ben Stad and his 
Philadelphia group might offer a keyboard 


instance, 


Mr. Serbin is a working violist whose 
knowledge of string instruments may be 
inferred from the fact that he organized one 
of the few unbroken consorts of viols (Dol- 
metsch) in the western hemisphere. 
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Cc. P. E. BACH: Concerto for Four Viols; 
MASCHERA: La Capriole; 
G. GABRIELI: Canzone; —ZTOMA- 
SINI: Suite for Violetta; Ensemble 
Marius Casadesus. Westminster XWN- 
18130, $3.98. 


Canzone; 





Left, Marius Casadesus; below, C. P. E. Bach 
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SERBIN 


piece like The Cat's Fugue in an arrange 
ment for a rococo ensemble, while Marius 
Casadesus might do the Handel Violin 
Sonatas with an 
and The music of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Giovanni Gabrieli, and Adam 
de la Halle all came out sounding much 
the same. 


assortment of viols 


violins. 


Who knew the original scores 
and the authentic way to perform them, 
and who cared? 

We all know, of course, that various 
“early’’ composers sanctioned the playing 
of their works on whatever instruments 
were available. But there are arrange 
ments and arrangements, and even when 
a score clearly indicated a preference for 
this or that instrument it used to be rou- 
tine for a performer to traduce the tra- 
dition of a piece by electing to disregard 
such “details”. The performance that 
resulted, consequently, was apt to re- 
semble the intended sound of the music 
not at all, and this notwithstanding the 


——__—_—__—____—_————(Continued on page 33) 
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In Memory of a 


Forgotten 
American 


By RAY ELLSWORTH 


EPTEMBER 17th will commemorate 
S the birth of an important American 
composer, Charles Tomlinson Griffes 
Griffes was born at Elmira, N. Y., in 1884 
and died at New York City in 1920 at the 
Had 


celebrating his 


age of thirty-seven. he lived, he 


would be seventy-third 
birthday this month. 
The years have passed since his death 


with very few, if any, commemorating 
I can discover, either on his 
that marks his 


decided to this 


notices that 
birth date or on the day 
death, so I 


remembrance 


have offer 


small myself this year. 


[his country cannot continue forever cele- 
brating the milestones in the lives of all 


other musicians without a word for its 


own 
After his 
praised, credited 


death, Gritfes was over- 
America’s 
ranked 


Ravel, and Stravinsky 


with being 


first, real ‘modern’ composer, 


with Prokofiev, 
Since the emergence of Charles Ives and 
the waning of the impressionistic move- 
been 


ment, he has under-praised. He 


was not ‘‘America’s first modern com- 


poser’’, but he was one of them. He was 


not a composer of the first rank, but he 


Known to thousands of non-A RG readers 
as the longhair columnist for the shorthaired 
Beat, Mr. Ellsworth is 

dedicated 
a subject on which he is 
book for the Oxford 


journal, Down 


among our most 
American must¢ 
now completing a 


University Press. 
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Griffes 


“bare beginnings. . . 


In the world’s 
view, Griffes contributed a fly speck to the 


very well might have been. 


total of our culture. But on the American 


landscape, he made an_ indelible im 


pression. He was one of our few truiy 
great talents. 
Griffes studied (at considerable sacri 


tice, for his people were not wealthy 
in Germany, as was the way of things in 
the time of his youth. Consequently, his 
early work reflects the German influence 

after 
The 


most famous of these is By a Lonely Forest 


German 
the manner of Wo'f and 


songs made from poems, 


Brahms. 


Pathway, which still turns up on recital 


programs. He published about eight 
such, altogether, early works, but skillful 
beyond the ordinary for such things, 
touched with a refinement and feeling for 
mood characteristic of his later years. 

rhe greater bulk of his work was done, 
of course, in the impressionistic vein, after 
Debussy and Ravel. He did not simply 


imitate, however. His sensitivity and 


imaginative flair were real. The work of 
the Frenchmen simply opened a door to 
him, displayed the kind of terrain he was 
searching for anyway. It was to people 
like Griffes, solitary, dreamy, gifted with 
exotic imaginations, that Debussy and 
Ravel spoke. It is a measure of his 


stature that he found a voice of his own 
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in the idiom, where so many others have 
been swallowed up completely. 

The “‘perfume-laden east wind"’ (Jeanne 
Behrend’s phrase) that breathes through 
much of his work was a part of the fabric 
of his day, and Griffes was not alone in 
his failure to resist it. This it is in his 
work that makes people today, schooled 
to Stravinsky’s more angular abstractions, 
dismiss him as a minor writer of exotic 
miniatures. But there is more to Griffes’ 
little pieces than that. Beneath the per- 
fume there is beauty, pure and distilled 
against the erosion of time. 

Surely The White Peacock, which opens 
the three Roman Sketches, Op. 7, perhaps 
his most 
beauty. 
beauty, 


famous work, has a_ special 
“As the breath, as the soul of 
moves the white peacock...” 
reads part of the poem Griffes chose from 
William Sharp (Fiona Macleod) to head 
the sketch, and the gorgeous bird, visible 
in the air as you listen, does move so, 
regal, self-assured, proudly contemptous, 
a soul of beauty in the moonlight. The 
Vale of Dreams, part of the Three Tone 
Pictures, Op. 5, has it too—uncanny, ex- 
quisite, perfect, at the right moment in 
the quiet night a little bit hair-raising, 
the only absolutely believable Shangri-La 
expressed in music. 

These are miniatures, not great sym- 
phonies; they are small threads to im- 
mortality, but sinewy ones that I think 
will hold. And they are matched again 
and again in his songs, in his orchestral 
works, everywhere in his music. 

But beauty enough, and 
Griffes knew it. Not even such flights of 
fancy as the orchestral Dome 
of Kubla Khan, in spite of the gratifying 
and belated success it brought him, can be 
regarded as the best work he might have 
done. 


was not 


Pleasure 


He was already moving in new 
directions at the end. 

Where did he get his strength? No 
artist in America at the turn of the century 
had it easy; Griffes, working at the 
Hackley School for Boys at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., for a living, had it less easy than 
most. He did not starve, but he might 
have been better off if he had. His music 
was considered avant-garde, and recogni- 
tion hard. He had few 


came friends. 
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Nevertheless, even as the tide was turning, 
He grew. And 
that is the measure of the man, the thing 
that puts upon him the mark of genius. 

In his last Piano 
Sonata and a setting for chorus and or- 
chestra from Whitman's Salut 
au monde, which remains only in his notes 
and in a reconstruction by Edmond Rick- 


he changed his course. 


compositions, the 
of lines 
ett, he moved decisively away from im- 


What he 


neoclassicism almost 


toward 
as stark as 
Stravinsky's, as personal, and as con- 


pressionism. moved 


was a 
vincingly realized. There are few piano 
works in American music as overwhelming 
as this one; except for the pieces by 
Charles Ives for this instrument, nothing 
written by his contemporaries in America 
sounds so good to-day. And his ideas for 
the choral passages in Salut, the mixture of 
intoned words and sung ones, the use of 
a rich dissonant texture to express the 
Whitman verse, all have a definite twen- 
tieth-century ring. 

These, again, are not epic works—they 
are bare beginnings. But who can say 
but what, had he lived, they could have 
led to great achievements, and to great 
honors due? 

We need to keep the memory of Griffes 
green. America does not have too many 
giants striding through its history. 
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Griffes Piano Sonata: the first page of the autograph 
manuscript 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ALBENIZ: Mallorca; El Albaicin; As- 
Cordoba; Rondetia; El Cor- 
pus en Sevilla; Raphael Arroyo (piano 
London International TW-91151, $4.98. 
APIANIST 


this style in his blood, but his approach 


turias; 


\rroyo appears to have 


is also just a bit heavy-handed. Gonzalo 


Soriano, in his recent Boston release of 
the Suite Espanola, 


almost mystical quality to Albéniz which 


brings a light and 


Furthermore, he is 
than Arroyo, 


is more evocative 


more technically secure 
who runs into a little finger trouble in the 
devilishly difficult Asturias. The present 
artist is at his best, I feel, in the truly 
moving Cérdoba, although again a greater 
sensitivity of touch would be welcome. 
evidence, 


Albéniz’ 
But there 


Fire and temperament are in 
little doubt that 


music calls for these qualities. 


and there is 


are places for delicacy and nuance, too, 


and such moments in Arroyo's perform- 


ances are few and far between. The re- 
cording is full-bodied and well balanced, 
though quite close-up. One strange thing 

the music and the pianist are Spanish, 
but the jacket notes are, of all things, 
International, eh 


in French! London 


what? D.H.M. 
° 

J. S. BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 

5: Concerto for Piano in D minor; 

Lukas Foss (piano), James Pappout- 


sakis (flute), George Zazovsky (violin), 

Zimbler Sinfonietta conducted by Lukas 

Foss. Unicorn UNLP-1039, $3.98. 
Minchinger London LL-222 
Landowska (Piano Concerto) Victor LM-1974 
AONE would guess that, if he had so 
decided, Lukas Foss could have made a 


Brandenburg) 
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—William Cowper 


stunning career for himself as a pianist— 
or a conductor, for that matter. 
is littlke doubt that he is 
rare, thrice-talented musicians like Leon- 


There 
one of those 
ard Bernstein. For my taste, he displays 
fewer pianistic idiosyncrasies than does 
the otherwise more gifted Bernstein 
Indeed, his Brandenburg must be ranked 
among the best available. He performs 
a warmth that recalls the old Busch 
Personally, I still find 
Miinchinger unsurpassed for sheer bril- 
Foss’ 
dued manner and carefully tailored phras- 


Much the 


minor Con- 


with 
readings on 78's. 
liance and exhilaration, but sub- 
ing will bear many hearings. 
the D 


Here, Foss is given more oppor- 


same can be said for 
certo 
tunity to reveal his fine singing tone 
which, especially in the Adagio, is a joy 
The Zimbler Sinfonietta, 


Symphony men) is as 


to the 
Boston 


ear. 
fine a 
are likely to 


D.H.M 


chamber orchestra as you 
Sound is excellent. 


encounter. 


BACH, J. S.: Concerto in C 
Three Harpsichords and 
chestra (S. 1064); Concerto in A 
for Four Harpsichords and String Or- 
chestra (S. 1065); 
Miiller, Gerhard Aeschbacher (harpsi- 

both), Heinrich Gurtner 

(harpsichord in S. 1065); Ensemble of 

Bach Festival conducted 


Major Jor 
String Or- 
minor 
Karl Richter, Eduard 


chords in 


the Ansbach 


by Karl Richter. London LL-1446, 
$3.98. 
Reinhardt et al. Vox 8670 


ASTEREOPHONIC recording, I think, 
would be the ideal way to present these 
works. Somehow, the three 
(and, in the case of the Vivaldi concerto 


sounds of 
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which Bach arranged, four) harpsichords 
all playing at once and all coming from 
one single source or channel inevitably 
create confusion in the contrapuntal lines. 
The truly 
spirited, the ensemble good, but there is 
another matter, aside from the auditory 
difficulty 
to make 
factory: 


present performances are 


which tends 
than 


the strings number thirty-three 


aforementioned, 
this 


version less satis- 
players, and their combined efforts far 
outbalance the solo instruments in sound. 
rhe result: if you set your volume so that 
the harpsichords are clearly heard, the 
ensuing tutti passages are likely to cause 
complaints from the neighbors; lower the 
volume and you can’t hear the harpsi- 
chords. Properly, of course, the body of 
strings should consist of little more than a 
string quartet so that the solo instruments 
might attain their true perspective. If 
this is ever done, perhaps stereophonic 


sound won't be necessary after all. LK. 
+ 
BEETHOVEN: Sonatas for Violin and 


Piano: D, Op. 12, No. 1; in E flat, 
Op. 12, No. 3; Leonid Kogan (violin); 
Gregory Ginsburg (piano). 
VRS-6029, $4.98. 


AEVEN Beethoven was unable, in these 


Vanguard 


early works, to solve the problem of what 
to do with the violin when he required 
accompanimental figures to a_ thematic 
line played by the piano. It is the in- 
herent, paradoxical difficulty of a string 
that it with 
instrument other than the piano. 


instrument goes well any 
Suffi- 
cient evidence of this will be heard here, 
but the taint is miraculously removed by 
the mastery of Kogan and Ginsburg. Their 
show the 


value of a performer's attention to form. 


well-recorded collaborations 
Sentiment and color are at the service of 
re-creation rather than the inexact sport 
of re-interpretation. Certainly no finer 
team than this can be imagined; it is ex- 
citing to await the several important places 
in the two sonatas and to hear the revela- 
tion seen on the printed page. 

Beethoven's acute sense of variation 
logic in the first sonata, for example, is 
clarified to the utmost. There are two 
parts to the theme, each variant splitting 
variations; that is, each 


into separate 
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variant singly and successively elaborates 
the two thematic parts, save in the third. 
In the final Rondo the gravity of the pulse 
arrangement in a prime binomial basis 
shifts off the beat. 
understood by the performers. 


This sense of humor is 
And they 
likewise understand the essential problem 
In Op. 12, No. 3 the adagio is 
much more than simply a slow movement. 
The 


woven into many of his works. 


of tempi. 
difference is a Beethoven insignia 
The slow, 
which 
cannot catch, because it does have the in- 


andante tempo moves at a pace 


tensity that surrounds Beethoven's slower- 
paced adagio. In the latter tempo the in- 
volvements of miniscule offbeats, figures, 
and the take on 


like, new lights. In 


Beethoven's music the beauty of these 


small points liberates and uncoils the wide 


thematic line. AL. 
e 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas for Cello and 

Piano: Op. 5, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 69; 


Op. 102, Nos. 1 and 2; 12 Variations 
on a theme from Handel's ‘Judas Mac- 
cabeus’; 12 Variations “Ein Mad- 
chen oder Weibchen” and 7 Variations 
on “Beit Médnnern Welche Liebe Fiihlen” 


from Mozart's “Die Zauberflote’; Zara 
Nelsova (cello) and Artur Balsam 
(piano). London set LLA-52, three 


discs, $11.94. 
Casals, Serkin » -Columbia SL-201 
AUNLESS you have sat down recently 
with records or scores and taken on the 
five Beethoven Cello Sonatas one by one, 
the revelations of this set will probably 
come as a surprise. The first thing to 
strike you is the artistic weight of the 
sum. These works cover a period from 
1796 to 1815—that is to say, from Op. 5 
through Op. 102 
their course does Beethoven think casual- 


and not once during 
ly or trifle with the medium. (The three 
sets of variations are another story; they 
are more than parlor games but less than 
full-size Beethoven.) The authority one 
feels in these sonatas seems particularly 
worthy of comment in light of the fact 
that only one composer before Beethoven, 
Boccherini, had taken the cello seriously 
instrument. Beethoven him- 


as a solo 


self seems a little apologetic for doing so; 


he referred to the Op. 5 and even the Op- 
69 as sonatas “for pianoforte with violon. 
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cello obbligato”’. But the designation is 
misleading, for there is a sure co-operation 
between the two instruments right from 
the start. 


for anyone who compares the two sonatas 


A second surprise is in store 


of Op. 5 with those for violin and piano of 
Op. 12. Why the cello sonatas seem so 
much than the 
works of Op. 12 is one of the mysteries 


surer and more mature 


which the himself 
could not have answered even if he had 
Another aspect of this set 


composer probably 
cared to. 
this one not a surprise—is the high caliber 
of the performances. All things con- 
sidered I cannot think of any team better 
able to play these works confidently and 
musically. Finally: what a relief to hear 
the piano given its full share of recorded 
sound by the engineers and not muted 
almost out of existence as is so often the 
case. A impressive release, any 


SF. 


truly 


way you look at it. 
* 


BERLIOZ: 
14; Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos Columbia ML-5188, $3.98. 
See Tape Reviews in this issue.) 

* 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68; Cieveland Orchestra conducted 

Epic LC-3379, $3.98. 


Toscanini, N.B.C Victor LM-1702 
Markevitch, Sym. of the Air Decca-DL-9907 


AWHAT can be said within the musical 
framework of Brahms’ First Symphony 


Symphonie fantastique, Op. 


by George Szell. 


that hasn't already been said in one or an- 
other of the twenty-one versions already 
Predictably, Szell treads no 
Why, then, 
Would it not be a 
both 


public if the eminent Czech were to record 


catalogued? 
fresh interpretative paths. 
still another version? 
conductor and 


greater service to 


a work in whose performance he has 
attained special distinction, and which is 
due for new and/or definitive attention? 
The Sinfonietta of Janaéek, the Second 
and Fourth Symphonies of Dvorak, the 
better works of Martinu, and Schubert's 
C Major Symphony are but a few that 
come to mind. The meticulous maestro 
from Cleveland presents, needless to say, 
a tightly knit and firmly controlled read- 
ing of this symphony, but he probes no 
depths of profundity and exhibits, indeed, 
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no more than a limited range of dynamic 
Toscanini (Vic- 
still hold 

ALK. 


and dramatic coloration. 
Markevitch 
top performance honors. 
. 
CHOPIN: Mazurkas (complete); Nikita 
Magaloff (piano); London set LLA-53, 
three discs $11.94. 


Rubinstein 


tor) and (Decca) 


Victor LM-6109 
AIN many ways the mazurkas of Chopin 
are the most difficult to play of all that 
composer's works. Individually, many 
of them are easy to master, not only tech- 
how- 
ever, a pianist must be a supreme artist to 
present the entire collection of fifty-one 
More than _ consecutive 


nically but even interpretatively; 


convincingly. 


miniatures, they are each of them a world 
of its own. 


Not one has the same mood 


Magaloff: “a good impression. . .” 
The fact 
that Nikita Magaloff emerges with rela- 


or range of feeling as any other. 


tively few wounds is much to his credit. 
There are, of course, many ways of playing 
Chopin. 


school which stresses a certain coolness, a 


Magaloff belongs to the recent 
more objective approach. This is not to 
say that he cannot become passionate on 
occasion—he can and does—but generally 
there is a little reserve, a little less flam- 
boyancy than one finds in, for example, 
Because the 


latter's is the only other complete record- 


the playing of Rubinstein. 


ing available it is necessary to compare 
First, from the 
purely economic point of view, Magaloff 
takes six mazurka is on a 
Rubinstein’s 


the two interpretations. 
sides; each 
version is 
the 


separate band. 


contained on only five sides, last 
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side being devoted to the Andante Spianato 
and Grand Polonaise, Op. 22, and the 
Fantasie Polonaise, Op. 61; his mazurkas 
are not separated into bands, so that 
it is difficult to 
piece. 


locate any individual 

From the interpretative point of view 
Magaloff makes a good impression. He 
has first-class technique, and his playing 
is clean, rhythmically dynamic, and where 


necessary both forceful and_ sensitive. 
He plays with assurance. On the debit 
side he has one characteristic which I 


personally find very annoying: a marked 
tendency to play non legato. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Op. 3, No. 3, the 
Op. 24, No. 4, and the Op. 63, No. 2, 
hand 


are almost constantly staccato. To do this 


where the left accompaniments 
for the sake of contrast is certainly ad- 
visable occasionally, but as a continual 
practice it becomes wearisome. There is 
frequently also not enough “give” in 
Magaloff’s performances; this is actually 
more than rubato—a kind of rhythmic 
freedom which nevertheless is held tightly 
by the over-all framework of the mazurka 
itself. 
ing to the Rubinstein recordings. 
pare Op. 50, No. 3, that 
mature, Bach-like piece in which Rubin- 


It can best be understcod by listen- 
Com- 
marvelously 


stein is the poet, the rhapsodist; Magaloff 
plays it very correctly, in tempo, with the 
proper mazurka rhythm, but the inter- 
pretation is dry, colorless. 

The sound of the new London recording 
is good, although it does not feature as 
rich a piano tone as one might like. In 
comparison, however, Rubinstein’s — re- 
cording is shallow, hard, almost brittle, 
but then it was made over five years ago. 


i. 
8 


DEBUSSY: Preludes, Books I & IT; 
\lbert Ferber (piano). London/Duc- 
retet- Thomson DTL-93116/7, $3.98 each, 

Angel 35066, 35249 


AWHETHER the fault is with the in- 
strument or the performer, the recorded 
contain the 
and otherwise most distorted piano sound 
Due 
to this, such imperatives as subtlety of 


Gieseking 


results steeliest, clangiest 
that I have heard in many a moon. 
tone and sensitivity of projection are 
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lost. On the other hand the 
strange ritards (Minstrels), and also the 


virtually 


failures to observe the written dynamics 
and rhythms (Brouillards, La Puerto del 
Vino, Delphes, Voiles, Le 
Vent sur le plaine, Des Pas sur la neige, 


Danseuses de 


Ce qu’'a a vu le vent d'ouest, etc.) cer- 
tainly cannot be attributed to the short- 
Likewise the 
depressed pedal throughout contrasting 
harmonies (with the 


comings of the instrument. 


mistaken concep- 


tion that this is how impressionism is 
created) in La fille aux chevaux de lin, La 
sérénade interrompue, and La Cathedral 
engloutie. The frequent slips in pitch 
become particularly noticeable in La 
fille. A.K. 


« 

DVORAK: Slavonic Dances, Op. 46, Nos. 
1-8; Op. 72, Nos. 1-2; Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Nicolai Malko. 
Victor LM-2096, $3.98. 


Kubelik London LL-1283/4 
Talich Urania 7076/7079 
Szell Epic LC-3322 


ASOME of 


melodies are contained in these pieces 


Dvorak’s most enchanting 


and Malko preserves their spirit quite 
faithfully. 
his style is strongly romantic, although at 


His tempi are moderate and 


times he tends to Viennese sophistication 
at the of the Slavic 
rustic quality. To my way of thinking, 
Kubelik and Talich perform with more 
This 
good, but the recent Malko-Philharmonia 
release of Prokofiev's Seventh and Classical 


expense desirable 


stylistic authority. recording is 


Symphonies had more tape-like clarity. 
On the present disc there is some rough- 
ness of sound in the very loud passages. 


—D.H.M. 

© 
ELGAR: The Wand of Youth—Suites 1 
and 2; London Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
London LL-1587, $3.98. 
ATWO really delightful scores are pre- 
sented here for the first time on one record 
—a most welcome coupling for the cen- 
tenary of The 
Wand of Youth, originally a stage allegory 
showing that children are never very well 
understood, was begun in 1871 when EI- 
gar was fourteen but was never finished. 
It was not until 1907 that the composer 


the composer's birth. 
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DVORAK: Violin Concerto in A 
Op. 53; GLAZUNOV: Violin Concerto 
in A minor, Op. 82; Nathan Milstein 

with the Pittsburgh Symphony 


minor, 


(violin 

Orchestra conducted by William Stein- 

berg. Capitol P-8382, $3.98. 
D. Oistrakh Vanguard VRS-6027 
ATHE critical faculties are useless in the 
presence of this order of artistry—unless 
you agree that one of a reviewer's highest 
duties is to communicate enthusiasm 
About the most 


negative thing I could say of Milstein’s 


when he really feels it. 


performances here is that they are only 
imperfect enough to remind us he is hu- 
man; for me no other violinist today 
comes so close to being flawless without 
for a moment sacrificing personality to 


poise. These works in particular are al- 





Milstein: “invaluable advocacy. . . 





ways sure to bring out the best in him. 
Some years ago he did the Glazunov for 
Victor with a house orchestra under the 
same conductor. 


For reasons presum- 


ably not excluding protocol (i.e., their 
new affiliation), that version has been re- 
tired long since, and this replacement was 
long overdue. The new is every bit as 
As to the Dvorak, I 
am afraid I cannot agree with our esteemed 
T. T. (p. 157, July issue) that it is ‘Music 
to Gather Wool By”. 


have liked it for years and, moreover, find 


gorgeous as the old. 


To the contrary, I 


it pre-eminently the most violinistic of the 


concerti just outside the favored five. 
lo be sure, no one plays it quite so beauti- 
fully as Milstein. 
ago I heard him do it with the New York 


Philharmonic and knew I had never heard 


Two or three seasons 


it done so well, not even by the elder 
Oistrakh, who is his lone competitor in this 
coupling. Capitol’s resplendent sound is 
of course infinitely superior to that of the 
Soviet tapes processed by Vanguard. 
Steinberg’s collaboration is expertly de- 
ferent, if not the quintessence of the Slavic 
styles involved. When, now, will Capitol 
release a Milstein recording of the Gold- 
mark Concerto? another 
that has enjoyed his invaluable advocacy 
in the concert hall but not yet elsewhere, 


ais. 


There's one 


and it’s a shame. 





assembled thirteen pieces from the fan- 
tasy to comprise the present two suites. 
By this time, of course, his mastery of or- 
chestration was complete, and the result 
was music of a distinctly youthful char- 
acter combined with the most fluent or- 


chestral style. These vivacious _ per- 

formances are entirely convincing and 

may be heartily recommended. L.K. 
6 

GLIERE: Symphony No. 3 in B minor, 

Op. 42 (“Ilya Murometz” Phila- 


delphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 


Ormandy. Columbia ML-5189, $3.98. 
Scherchen, Vienna St. Op.. Westminster XWN-2212 
Stokowski, Phila RCA Victor LCT-1106 
AEVEN in this truncated version, “Ilya 
Murometz”’ seems to me repetitious and 
too long for its thematic material, no 
matter its clever devices and bright colora- 
Russian 


1911, 


tions. This kind of unabashed 


romanticism was out of date in 
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Rachmaninov notwithstanding. The work 
suggests a combination of Scriabin’s 
Poéme d’extase (though it lacks the latter’s 
delicious erotic and exotic qualities) and, 
statement, the orchestral 
finale of Wagner's ‘‘ Die Gétterdiémmerung”’. 
It is too much. 


in force of 


But this record is a must 
Both 
conductor and engineers exploit all possi- 
bilities to the hilt. —A.K. 


for hi-fi addicts, just the same. 


a 
HAYDN: Concerto in D; J. S. BACH: 
Concerto in D minor: Sylvia Marlowe 
Concert Arts 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by Miss 
Capitol P-8375, $3.98. 


AIT was a capital idea (no pun intended) 


(harpsichord) with the 


Marlowe. 


to pair these works, one of horizontal sub- 
stance, the other of vertical substantiation. 
Further, the formal structures are kin— 
Bach’s work of concerto grosso facture, 
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Haydn’s of the classical concerto variety. 
Marlowe's performances are superb, and 
the engineers have seen to it that she gets 
the full-scale sonority denied to harpsi- 
chordists in halls. 
This record reminds us that what is not 
realized in “Bach on a piano” is the fine- 
grained clarity of line. 
there is also loss. 


present-day concert 


But with profit 
The failure to sustain 
any individual sound, regardless of all the 
monogrammatic graces, mordents and the 
like, is in evidence in the middle move- 
ment. And still the soloist’s acute sense 
of proportion in regard to registration is a 
joy. Purists who follow the score will 
note much doubling in the octave, and 
as many shifts of line upwards. This is 
nothing more than keyboard Darwinism, 
proof of the ancestral rights of the instru- 
ment. Haydn's Concerto is rarely ever 


heard on the harpsichord, but history 


gives anyone the right to perform it 
“‘per il clavicembalo o il forte piano’. The 
A.C. 


orchestra is excellent throughout. 
e 


First Suite for Military Band, 
ROSSE: The 
ANSELL: Three 
tures; WOOD: Three Dale 
Band of the Grenadier Guards 
ducted by Major F. J. Harris. 
LL-1622, $3.98. 

Fennell (Holst) 

AAT the risk of 


chauvinistic ninnyhammer, I say there’s 


HOLST: 
Op. 28: 
Venice; Trish Pic- 
Pictures; 

con- 


London 


Mercury MG-50088 


being classified as a 


nothing like a good ole’ American band. 
The French band sound is tight; the 
Italian 
vox humana 


ones are wind-blown with a 
quality; the groups I've 
heard in Norway and Sweden were over- 
laden with too many BB-flat instruments 

and the British just can’t play in tune. 
When heard Sousa for 
the first time in Atlantic City, and it was 
then that I first heard Delius! 
tradition, 


I was thirteen I 


Today that 
wonderful 
pioneering work of Conway and Goldman, 


nourished by the 


is carried even further by the excellent 
musicianship of William Revelli and the 
talents of such as Frederick Fennell. 
there have been 
others (including Leopold Stokowski, who 
once had a fantastic organization called 


“The Band of Gold” for the color of its 


There are others, and 
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Merchant of 


for Piano and Band. 


instruments and uniforms). Major Harris’ 
men, as intimated, do not play without 
loose ends. Moreover, the information on 
the Holst fails to identify the movements. 
‘“‘Ansell’’ becomes “‘Answell” on the back 
of the container and what his Three Irish 
Pictures depict no one knows (nor can 
guess from the music). Nor do we find 
what the Three Dale Dances by Wood are 
about. Granting that there is a place 
for ‘descriptive pieces’’ (or so the liner 
tells us) is it not proper to describe what is 
being described? The total result is em- 
barrassing for London’s premise is that 
the music on this record is for ‘‘relaxed and 
attentive (sic!) listening’! The repertory 
for baiid is not so sparse that music by 
fifth-rate composers must be chosen. The 
Holst is of course exempted from this 
generalization. His music is folksy and 
robust in turn, but to be heard properly 
I refer one to the exceptional recording 
by Fennell and his Eastman group. 

(PS. 
extant I refer some interested company 
And 
one of the masterworks of all time for the 
medium is Toch's Spiel fiir Blasorchester. 
Also, Roy Harris has a healthy Concerto 
There 
“Pep Rally” 
that uses a band in the pit to 


For some of the liveliest marches 


to K¥enek’s set of three, Opus 44. 


is even a 
full-scale 
Gillis 
magnificent effect. 


opera by Don 
All these works should 
be recorded.) AL. 
© 
HOVHANESS: = Anahid 
Orchestra) Op. 57; Alleluia and Fugue 
for String Orchestra, Op. 40b; Tower 
Music for Winds and Brass, Op. 129; 
M-G-M Orchestra conducted by Carlos 
Surinach. M-G-M E-3504, $3.98. 
ATHIS is a style of music which gets 
in your blood and haunts you for days. 


(Fantasy for 


Hovhaness is obsessed with oriental and 
modal sounds, and he combines these with 
forms and _ in- 


interesting and unusual 


strumentations to create a mode of ex- 
pression which is almost unique among 
contemporary writing. Often his rhythms 
will be worked out through mathematical- 
ly rigid patterns, but the result is never 
stilted or mechanical. In fact, the total 
impression is frequently improvisational, 
because the harmonic and melodic lang- 
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Anahid 
is a product of Hovhaness’ so-called ‘Ar- 
which roughly 
from 1943 to 1950 and culminates in the 
Like 
the latter work, its Near Eastern over- 


uage is both simple and flowing. 


menian™ period, dates 


remarkable Saint Vartan Symphony. 


tones are unmistakable and its clarity of 


line impressive. It is scored for flute, 


English horn, trumpet, timpani, cym- 
bals, chimes and strings. The Alleluia 
and Fugue, written before 1943, utilizes 


medieval modality and also rather calls 
to mind Ernest 
Bloch. 
to my 
rhe 


rarely 


the harmonic style of 
This intensely emotional work is 
mind one of Hovhaness’ finest. 


Must 
harmonies 


Tower is even more simple, 


using beyond _ triads. 
rhis piece is a study in unusual cadences, 
which are used with exquisite sensitivity 
and taste. All 


notch, 


performances are top- 


and the recording is clear and 


slightly too close-up. The string tone is 
perhaps a bit wiry and strident, but the 
captured with 


D.H.M. 


brasses and winds are 
stunning fidelity. 
* 

KABALEVSKY: Suite from ‘The Comedi- 

ans’; VASSILENKO: Suite on Chinese 

Themes; B. TCHAIKOVSKY: Sin- 

fonietta for String Orchestra; VLASSOV: 
Mos- 
cow Philharmonic conducted by Dmitri 
Kabalevsky (in the Kabalevsky); State 
Radio Orchestra of the U.S.R.R. con- 
ducted by Alexander Gauk. 


SWL-15001, $3.98. 
Kabalevsky) 
Fiedler, Boston Pops 
Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch. 


Rhapsody on Rumanian Themes; 


Liberty 


Victor LM-1106 
Columbia CL-917 


A TCHAIKOVSKY in this case is not the 
familiar Peter Ilich but rather Boris, a 
thirty-two-year-old Rus- 


sian composer who appears to have no 


contemporary 


blood relationship with his famous name- 
sake. The Sinfonietta, so far as I have been 
able to the first 
recording of his music, and it is not an 
The 


variety, 


ascertain, represents 


unimpressive debut. work is well 
with much and it 
boasts really skillful handling of strings. 


organized, 


It is not modern in terms of dissonance, 
and whereas the melodic expressiveness 
Prokofiev 
the sardonic 


occasionally reminds one of 
and Shostakovich 


unrest) or the string technique of Elgar 


(without 
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(minus the rhetoric), the music does not 
On the whole, this is a 
worth 


seem eclectic. 


most interesting work and one 


hearing. The other large-scale composi- 
tion here is the Suite on Chinese Themes 
Vassilenko. This 
who died last year, belonged to the older 


His 


catalogues 


by Sergei composer, 


generation. representation in the 
heretofore 
suites and 
this 


phonograph has 


been very slight—two ballet 


some songs, mostly unavailable in 


country. The present Suite, written when 
Vassilenko was seventy, is quite charming 
and makes extremely effective use of the 
different tone colors of the instruments in 
Vladimir A. 
Vlassov, the current director of the Mos- 
State 


their Chinese settings. 


cow Philharmonic Orchestra, is 
represented by his Rhapsody on Rumanian 
Themes. stereo- 


For- 


The one novelty 


This is ‘‘people’s music’’: 


typed, obvious, and unoriginal. 
tunately, it is also brief. 
regarding this work is the inclusion of one 
of the folk melodies used by Enesco in his 
first Rumanian Rhapsody. WKabalevsky’s 


familiar suite from “The Comedians” is 


authoritatively performed by the com- 
poser with perhaps broader, more delib- 
erate tempos than one is apt to find in the 
other versions. The sound of these per- 
formances ranges from quite good in the 
in the 
is very acceptable, 


I.K. 


Kabalevsky to somewhat “dead” 

Vassilenko. All of it 

however, considering the source. 
e 


Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat; 
Piano No. 2 in A; Julius 
Katchen with the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Ataulfo Argenta. LL-1683, 


$3.98. 
(No. 1) 
Rubinstein, Wallenstein 
(No.2) 


Casadesus, Szell Columbia ML-4588 
ATHOUGH the First Concerto has 
qualities other than its romantic soulful- 
ness, and Katchen’s feeling for the music 
is mainly lyric, I find the over-all results 
to my liking. 


LISZT: 
Concerto 
(piano) 


London, 


RCA Victor LM-2068 


It is refreshing to encounter 
a performance of the E flat in which the 
soloist does not use bravura as if he were 
playing music for ‘The 
Perils of Katchen’s _ style 
(though restrained) and technique (played 


background 
Pauline”. 
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on a piano whose depth suggests that it 
was sired by a bull fiddle) are unostenta- 
tiously integrated. He quite 
match the perfection of Rubinstein, but 
neither do most others. 


doesn't 


The lesser known 


A major fares equally well. Argenta 

accompanies with taste and skill. Lon- 

don’s sound is well balanced. —A.K. 
a 

MOZART: ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’; Paul 


Schoeffler (Count) ; Sena Jurinac (Count- 
ess); Christa Ludwig (Cherubino); Rita 
Streich (Susanna); Walter Berry (Fig- 
aro); Ira Malaniuk (Marcellina); Oskar 


Czerwonka (Bartolo); Erich Majkut 
(Don Basilio); Murray Dickie (Don 
Curzio); Karl Dénch (Antonio); Rosl 
Schwaiger (Barberina); Liselotte Maikl 
and Dorothea Frass (two maidens); 
Karl Pilss, (cembalo); Vienna State 
Opera Choir and Vienna Symphony 


Orchestra, conducted by Karl Béhm. 

Epic 4SC-6022, three discs, $14.98. 
AONE has the impression in this set of a 
performance well integrated by rehearsal 
and repetition. The members of the cast 
are all familiar figures in Viennese produc- 
tions, and they must have worked to- 
gether many times. There are no loose 


ends; one feels that this is Béhm’s inter- 





pretation of the score completely realized. 
And a spirited and warm-hearted inter- 
pretation it is. 


I have heard the overture 
done with more dash and sparkle, to be 
sure, and I find some of the tempi slow, 
especially in the first act—Se vuol ballare 
and Non so piu are both cases of this— 
but the total effect is lively and vital. The 
ensembles are beautifully balanced, the 
recitatives clean and neat. Only once ina 
while was I conscious of the non-Italian 
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origin of the singers. 


It is pleasant to note 
that Béhm has allowed more appoggia- 
turas to slip in than is usual these days, 
though for my taste there should be even 
more—especially in the aria Deh vieni, 
non tardar. I am particularly grateful for 
one permitted Miss Jurinac in the last 
The transi- 
tions between the scenes and numbers is 
rapid throughout the set, presumably to 
keep things moving; in a few instances I 
wish an instant more had been allowed. 
The reproduction is generally very satis- 
factory (better 





phrase but one of Porgi amor. 


than the ad- 
mired London set) though in the first 
part of Act 2—the 
second side 


balanced 


inner band of the 
I noted some fuzziness. 

As for the singing, it is of a high order. 
I would honors to Rita 
Streich, certainly the best Susanna in any 
of the 
match for very nearly everyone who ever 
recorded the 


award chief 


“Figaro” sets, and in Deh Vieni a 


aria. The quality of her 
voice is light and sweet, but there is a 
The 
conductor, happily, has allowed her to 
linger on the sustained F toward the end 
of her aria. Jurinac, who sang the role of 
the Countess in the post-War Glynde- 
bourne (Victor) set, is here in somewhat 
less steady voice in her two arias; other- 


warm humor in her handling of it. 


wise she is very satisfactory if hardly so 
appealing as Della Casa in the London set. 
Ludwig’s Cherubino is excellent. Walter 
Berry makes one of the better Figaros, 
singing solidly and neatly, though he is 
less of a character than Bruscantini in the 
Glyndebourne set, to say nothing of his 
pre-war predecessor, 
der. 


Domgraf-Fassbaen- 
I like Berry better than the more 
ponderous Siepi in the London perform- 
ance. Schoeffler’s Count is far and away 
the best we have had, though he is the 
least convincing of the cast in his Italian 
Like most Counts he finds the 
ending of his big aria taxing. 


diction. 
But he is a 
great artist, a singing actor of real stature. 
The other parts are well taken. 
the Marcellina 
last act 


As usual 
and Basilio arias of the 
are omitted—only the London 
set has them both. Adding up the score, 
then, this seems to me the best “Figaro” 
so far, though in some details it falls short 


of the other versions. -P.L.M. 
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MOZART: Quintets for String Quartet and 


Viola (complete): B flat, K.174; C minor, 
K.406; C, K. 515; G minor, K.516; 
D, K.593; E flat, K.614. Budapest 


String Quartet with Walter Trampler 
viola Columbia set M3L-239, three 
discs, $11.98. 

AWHEN are two violas better than one? 

It took a violist named Mozart to answer 


When he 


when, 


the question once and for all. 
had 


and how, there was hardly 


finished demonstrating why, 


room left for 


doubt or argument. It was not, of course, 


Mozart's idea exclusively; Boccherini 


had chosen the two-viola quintet as a 


matter of course, and Beethoven was 


later to follow suit, leaving to Schubert 
the choice of cello for the added part. 
But Mozart's quintets are conspicuous, 
not only because they are such substantial 
pieces of chamber music but because they 
From the 


ire such substantial Mozart. 


earliest through K.614 (composed in the 


year of his death), much of the very best 





and most characteristic of the the com- 
poser is present. The contrapuntal Mo- 
zart comes through in the finale of the 
K.174 Minuet and 


Trio in canone of K.406. The slow move- 


and the engrossing 
ment of K.515, with its dialogue between 
violin and viola, seems to echo the earlier 
Symphonie Concertante (K.364) for these 
two instruments, and is its equal in beauty. 
And so it goes; but these quintets need 
be related to nothing outside themselves— 
neither other works nor classified charac- 
Mozart’s style—to achieve 
They speak eloquently enough 


teristics of 
meaning. 
for themselves. The Budapest Quartet 
regulars and Walter Trampler have done 
a memorable job. The ensemble is per- 
haps less suave than it once was, but 
what it has given up in elegance it has 
its achievement 
So, too, are the 


gained in warmth, and 


here is of the first order. 


notes (from the late Alfred Einstein’s 
celebrated study). The quality of the re- 
corded sound is superb. S.F. 





OFFENBACH “La Vie Parisienne’’: 
Quadrille and other selections; ‘La 
Belle Héléne’’: Selections; ‘‘La Grand 


Duchesse de Gerolstein”’: Overture; “The 


Tales of Hoffmann": Act II Entr'acte, 
Barcarolle, and other selections; ‘‘Or- 
pheus in the Underworld’: Quadrille 
and other selections; L’Orchestre de 
la Radio-Television Nationale Fran- 
Gaise conducted by Jean Allain. Con- 


cord 3006, $3.98 
Fiedler, Boston Pops Victor LM-1990 
ATAKEN strictly as a potpourri, this co!- 
called “Often Heard Offenbach” 
has its merits, just as does any kind of 


lection 


light, ‘‘mood"’, or background music. But 
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if this record is supposed to represent 
Offenbach favorites as they are meant to 
be performed and listened to, then I un- 
The 


conductor, to be sure, has a sense of the 


hesitatingly do not recommend it. 


correct style, but he seldom has an op- 
portunity to exhibit it for the orchestral 
work is all too frequently sloppy, often un- 
inspired, and particularly lacking in the 
that make 
The composer 


subtleties and _ refinements 
Offenbach so delightful. 
is much better served elsewhere, though 
other discs do not have such excellent 
program notes as these by Dr. Theodor 
Reik. 


there is some distortion. 


The sound is a little strident, and 


—I.K. 
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D. SCARLATTI: Sonatas for Harpsi- 
chord — Volume 17; L.194, L.351, 
L.367, L.380, L.372, L.484, L.230, L.182, 
L.159, L.478, L.S.41, L.193; Volume 18: 
L.S. 17, L..3. 1, L.S.97, £.. 296, L297, 
LAG, E.PO. £64, 1.4, E38. LS, L313; 
Fernando Valenti (harpsichord). West- 
minster XWN-18460/1, $3.98 each. 

AVALENTI'S Scarlatti 

on. At the present rate of twelve sona- 

tas per record, he 


marathon rolls 
now has only 2814 
more discs to go before committing all 
555 to LP. 
cate no 


The two latest additions indi- 
increase in momentum. Since 
Valenti has no numerical, chronological, 
or even tonic-relationship outline for his 
project, one looks for some logic in the 
seemingly haphazard recitals and wishes 
that Valenti might have achieved more of 
a balance between the lighter and the more 
For this Valenti 


stitutes an attempt to demonstrate that 


profound pieces. sub- 
all of them, even the most unpretentious, 
great substantiality, as if to fit 
them into one spirit. 


have 
Hearing and re- 
hearing show him to be quite successful in 
some cases, such as in L.380, L.19, and 
Eéf. But such a 


occasionally tends to a degree of heavy- 


leveling approach 


handedness which threatens to mar the 

freshness of such mercurial pieces as 

L.367, L.290, L.182, L.S.41 or L.S.37. A 

wider range and flexibility of mood would 

be of value as Valenti continues his val- 
uable project. Meanwhile, thanks to West- 
minster for its impeccable engineering. 
—J.W.B. 
» 

SCHUMANN: Kinderscenen, Op. 15; 
Waldscenen, Op. 82: Clara  Haskil 
(piano). Epic LC-3358, $3.98. 

(Op. 15) 


Horowitz Victor LVT-1032 


Curzon London LL-1009 
(Op. 82) 

Richter Decca DL-9921 
Gulda London LL-1371 
ATHE various subtitles of the Kinder- 
scenen (catch me; entreating§ child; 
dreaming; knight of the rocking horse; 
frightening; etc.) indicate Schumann’s 


He knew it 
well, for this music romps and skips, 
giggles and cries with childish tears, and 
speaks the 


love for the world of children. 


curiosity and untroubled 
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Although Haskil 


dreams of the young. 


seems rather too concerned with the 
physical aspects of playing the music 
(rushed rhythms and missed or over- 


stressed notes are particularly apparent), 
it is the lack of humor and lightness that 
is the principal fault. Only the Traumeret 
and Gliickes genug really project what 
Schumann wrote into them. The over- 
side Waldscenen are more suited to Haskil’s 
somber German approach, though here, 
too, a bit of ardor mixed with the sobriety 
have made for a more attractive 
Altogether, an off-day for 


—A.K. 


would 
performance. 
this superior artist. 
. 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 7, Op. 
60 (‘Leningrad’); Symphony No. 1, 
Op. 10; Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene Mra- 
vinsky State Orchestra of the 
U.S.S.R. conducted by Kiril Kondra- 
Vanguard set VRS- 


Leningrad 
and 


shin, respectively. 

6030/1, $9.96. 
ATHOUGH it is at times verbose, there 
can be no denying the 
Shostakovich’s Seventh. 
were to impress the listener, the sheer 
magnitude of the work could not but have 
its affect. The bitter historical circum- 
stances directly leading to its composition 
are brilliantly 


greatness of 
If nothing else 


innocent 
calm, the anxiety as the Nazis approached, 
the battle part of the 
tragically programmatic opening move- 


depicted—the 
itself—all are 
ment. The three remaining sections are 
reflective in 
nature for all their calculated use of dis- 
sonance. 


mainly introspective and 
Because of the obviously deep 


conviction with which Mravinsky re- 
counts the moving musical narrative, and 
because of his long and. close association 
with the can be no 
question but that this is the definitive 
versicn on LP. Although its reproduction 
is far superior to that of the herewith re- 
coupled Op. 10, as Vanguard carefully 
points out, the sound in either case is not 


composer, there 


really contemporary. However, despite 
the fact that the longer work cries out for 
engineering which would enable compli- 
cated details to come through more clear- 
ly, the current performance is well worth 
—A.K. 


the sacrifice in clarity. 
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SKALKOTTAS: Little 
Symphony of San Francisco conducted 
Millar. 5002, 


Twelve Dances; 
by Gregory 
$3.98. 


AFELICITATIONS to all 
Fantasy has 


Fantasy 


concerned. 


been exclusively a jazz 
label heretofore and it augurs well to note, 
on this initial evidence, that its policy of 
worth-while peripheries 


will apply also in its choice of classical 


exploring the 
repertory. This first release, along with a 
Hindemith omnibus to be reviewed next 
month, will be made available shortly 
on stereo. It will be interesting to hear 


how these tapes compare technically 


The sound 
on this disc is quite satisfactory, although 


with other west coast issues. 


there is some cloudiness from time to time 
for which the blame belongs, I think, with 
the composer. Then again, these pieces 
are supposed to be stylized simulations 
of indigenous Greek dances and it is more 
than 
texture was not the goal. 


possible that clarity of ensemble 
(All the more 
reason to anticipate the tape separation 
of instrumental sections.) The mostly 
twelve-tone Nikos Skalkottas, 
sometimes spelled Skalkotas (1904-1949) 


is not unknown in our concert halls, but 


music of 


thus far record collectors have heard only 





his engaging Little Suite for Strings (Uni- 
corn UNLP-1037). Equally accessible are 
the dozen miniatures in this grouping from 
a total of thirty-six composed in the mid- 
thirties. Collectively, they make a fine 
vehicle for the recordings debut of Gregory 
Millar (né Manousos, hence possibly his 
advocacy), whose orchestra seems to me 
first-class. The jacket back offers illumi- 
nating annotations by the admired jazz 
critic Nat Hentoff; like Fantasy itself he 
wears long hair as if he always had. —J.L. 
+ 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in D, Op. 
35; Alfredo Campoli (violin) with the 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Ataulfo Argenta, London LL-1647, 
$3.98. 
Heifetz, Susskind 


Francescatti, Mitropoulos 
Rabin, Galliera..... 


ACAMPOLI 


bodied tone. 


RCA Victor LM-1832 
Columbia ML-4965 
Angel 35388 





plays with a sweet full- 
So far as this particular disc 
is concerned, his praiseworthy attributes 
end there. His delivery can best be char- 
acterized as an extended dolce fraught with 
tasteless liberties, his own interpolations 
(in lieu of Tchaikovsky’s text), and an 
almost complete disregard for rhythmic 
values. and 
precocious child; 


Campoli’s use of rubato 


allargando suggests a 





TAVARES: Anhangiiera, Op. 11; Bra- 
zilian Concert Orchestra; Chorus of the 
Instituto dos Meninos Cantores de 
Petrépolis e dos Frades do Convento 
do S.C.J. (See note at end of review.) 

AKNOWN to most Americans only for a 

piano concerto once issued by London (and 

reviewed here by P.H.R. in May, 1955), 

Hekel 


cessful of Brazilian composers, composing 


Tavares is one of the most suc- 
This tone 
poem is a recent and more ambitious work, 


usually in a semi-popular vein. 


though conservative in conception and 
style. The composer's use of voices in the 


score, however—notably in a Gregorian 
melody in the first movement and a quite 
moving boy soprano solo later in the work 

is rather unusual. This is easily listen- 
able music and should appeal to many 
An- 


hangtiera, which in the Guarany Indian 


because of its mystic overtones. 


language means “the fearless’’, was the 
name given by the Indians to Bartolomeu 
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Bueno da Silva, leader of an expedition 
into the interior of Brazil in 1722, when he 
impressed them by setting fire to whiskey. 
The Tavares work is a description of 
some of his adventures on this expedition. 
The performance under the composer's 
direction is notable rather for earnestness 
than for polish; the orchestra is a some- 
what rough apparently not 
The sound is well enough 


one, and 
overrehearsed. 
balanced. The record comes elaborately 
packaged with a commentary in Portu- 
guese by Martha Dutra and large, im- 
pressive illustrations by Enrico Blanco. 
booklet with musical 


-P.L.M. 
this disc should 


Also included is a 
analysis in English. 

(Readers interested in 
directly to Tavares. His 
address is: Rua Marques de Sao Vicente, 
429, Apto. 26, Gdvea, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
sil. He did not indicate any price in send- 
ing the review copy; 


write Senhor 


presumably it wouid 
vary to some extent from country to country.) 
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he also has a gaudy way of slurring 
In sum, a 
To be specific, item one con- 


notes and executing glissandi. 
travesty. 
cerns rhythm and tempo (or rather the 
lack of it) which is variously rushed (first 
movement, bars 24 and 39), ritarded or 
held (first movement, bars 49-50, 80, 
96-97, cadenza, 233, 249, 251, 261, 262- 
264, 273, 303; 
55, 59, SS; 
145—poco meno mosso does not 
half as fast—416-420, 436). 
feeling that his own inventiveness is su- 


second movement, bars 


third movement, bars 24, 
mean 


Campoli’s 


perior to Tchaikovsky’s is evidenced in 
the transitional bars leading to the first 
tutti repetition of the first movement's 
main theme (A major), which are of his 
own improvisation (!), bars 78-85 of the 
second movement, which are transcribed 
an octave above as is bar 266 of the final 
movement, and 376-383 of the same move- 
ment, in which he chooses to play only 
single notes rather than the written oc- 
taves. Incidentally, the 
been coupled with another work on other 
labels, but the current version uses both 
One can't but 
ductor, orchestra, and engineers for their 
own creditable results in the face of such 
A.K. 


concerto has 


sides. admire the con- 


odds. 
* 
TCHAIKOVSKY: “Eugene Onegin"’; Val- 
entina Petrova (Larina); Galina Vish- 
nevskaya (Tatiana); Larissa Avdeyva 
(Olga); Verbitskaya (Fila- 
pyevna); Eugene Belov (Onegin); Ser- 
gei Lemeshev (Lenski); Ivan Petrov 
Georgi Pankov (A 
Captain); Igor Mikhailov (Zaretsky); 
Andrei Sokolov Nikolai 
Timchenko (soloist of the chorus); 
Bolshoi Theater Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Boris Khaikin. West- 
OPW-1303, three discs, 


Eugenia 


(Prince Gremin); 


(Triquet) ; 


minster set 

$14.95. 
Belgrade Nat'l Opera ..-London XLLA-41 
ATHE performance of this famous opera 
that was so long available, first on 78, 
then later in at least two different dub- 
bings, was never satisfactory. The rough- 
ness of that particular Bolshoi Theater 
offering was only one of its shortcomings. 
There was also the matter of varying 
pitch. Now, within the year, we have had 
two replacements, and both are well above 
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the ordinary in Russian opera recordings. 
The London set, made in Belgrade, is one 
of the best 
source, 


things to come from that 
and it has certain advantages 
over this genuinely For 
here 
the singers are too close to us, and this 
proximity, I think, is responsible for the 
But 


the level of achievement among the women 


Russian one. 


one thing, the balance is better: 
edgy quality of the women’s voices. 
is higher in the London set in any case. 


first act 
appear to be real problems for the di- 


The concerted numbers in the 
rector, as they are in danger of sounding 
like cat fights. 

their individual 
smooth 


The characters all speak 
minds, and not in the 
melodious 
Donizetti. 


manner of Verdi or 
To make the voices blend is not 
desired; to keep them from clashing is not 
easy. This problem has been better met 
in the London recording. Otherwise, there 
is plenty to be said for Westminster. The 
two principal men are superior here. 
Lemeshev, a veteran, has a good easy 
tone production and sings with enough 
fervor tonal 


whiteness he shares with so many of his 


to offset the characteristic 
countrymen. 
ski. 
and he rises to dramatic heights in the 
final act. 


His is a distinguished Len- 
Belov’s voice is smooth and pleasing, 


Petrov, as Prince Gremin, is 
mouthy, yet acceptable. But the thing 
that really makes the set is the spirit of 
the conductor. His tempi are on the fast 
side and yet they seem altogether right. 
The letter scene has never been so excit- 
ing; Vishnevskaya, who has not started 
too promisingly, comes vividly to life at 
this point, and the effect is stunning. The 
Waltz and the Polonaise have a furious 
drive which sets the drama off admirably. 
There is a wonderful moment in the last 
act, where Tatiana confesses her love for 
Onegin. The singer holds her sustained 
tone as though she could not bear to leave 
it. Surely this piece of musical drama has 
never meant so much in performances I 
have heard. There is some difficulty about 
side breaks: again the letter scene is cut 
off in the middle, again Prince 
Gremin leads up to his aria, only to wait 
But such things 
can hardly be avoided all the time. 


—P.L.M. 


and 


for a change of sides. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Serenade in C for 
Strings, Op. 48; MENDELSSOHN: Octet 
for Strings in E flat, Op. 20; Sorkin 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by Leon- 


Sorkin; 

mented. Vanguard VRS-1003, $4.98. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Serenade in C for 
Strings, Op. 48; BARBER: Adagio for 
Strings, Op. 11; ELGAR: Introduction 
and Allegro, Op. 47; Strings of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch RCA Victor, LM- 
2105, $3.98. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: 

Op. 48; 

for Strings, Op. 11; 


ard Fine Arts Quartet, aug- 


—_ 


Serenade in C_ for 
BARBER: Adagio 
BORODIN: Noc- 
Orchestra (arranged 
by Sir Malcolm Sargent); VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS: Fantasia on Greensleeves; 
Strings of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Co- 


Strings, 


turne for String 


conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
lumbia ML-5187, $3.98. 
AALL three issues have more to boast 
of in the alternate couplings than in the 
Tchaikovsky. In the case of the Victor 
album, the satisfaction derived from the 
Barber's 


performances of the Elgar and 


Introduction and 
The 
eleg 


verse side 


is considerable. 


7 
legro 
Allegre 


bowed instruments play with an 


nce of texture not 





, found on the re- 
Both the seldom-heard English 


and its 





work more modern discmate are 


provided with readings of restrained sensi- 


tivity and fine taste. In contrast, sim- 


plicity seems to be a word that Ormandy 


has a problem understanding. All the 
works on the Columbia release are im- 


bued with the same lush, dripping string 
tone. Ormandy’s conceptions are highly 
intended 


so by the respective composers) so that 


programmatic (whether or not 
with 
The 


applied with all the restraint of a gour- 


each piece is fraught pretentious 


drama and romance. schmaltz is 


mand. In the Borodin, which started out 
on the yellow brick road as a quietly re- 
flective movement from a string quartet, 
The 


addition 


the results are downrizht gauche. 


Vaughan Williams suffers in 


from 


a too-metric quality (as if it were 
conducted in three instead of one). 
Barber’s Adagio needs a_ tranquilizer. 


Somewhat more laudable is the Mendels- 
sohn which, however, is hampered by the 











excessively dry method of bowing (with- 
out vibrato), and also insecure intonation, 
especially on the part of the first violinist 

None of the treatments of the Serenade 
offers much in the way of profundity or 
even listening pleasure. Munch disdains 
the clearly marked tempo of the opening 
(126 to the eighth), adopting instead a 
ridiculously fast pace that precludes the 
indicated supplies little 
depth and considerable untidiness to com- 
pensate for the additional liberties taken 
Ormandy’s interpretative views seem to 
proceed from the album cover—‘THE 
STRINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA playing Tchaikovsky: Ser 
enade in C 


maestoso. He 


for Strings’. He, too, feels 
that his skill as an arranger is superior to 
Tchaikovsky’s as a composer (tell me, 
if these people consider themselves so 
creative, why don’t they compose some 
thing of their own?). Ormandy demon- 


strates this by 


where 
Ichaikovsky meant none (first movement, 
26-36, 283-287), 


(first movement, 


inserting ritards 


bars disregarding fer- 
268), and 


arbitrarily cutting over two-thirds of the 


matas bar 
final section (bars 83-296), which is to say 
the statement of the subordinate theme 
(in B flat) the 


development section. 


and movement's entire 
The less said about 
the Elegy (third movement), the better 
Sorkin employs too small and technically 
support the 
vivid coloration of Tchaikovsky's string 
writing. His with the 
Waltz hardly improve matters. 


The acoustics in both the Columbia and 


unassured an ensemble to 


own liberties 


could 


Victor presentations are superior in the 
shorter works. Columbia’s sound in the 
Serenade does not suggest that this is a 
contemporary recording. Vanguard's is 
—A.K. 

The simultaneous release of these three 
Serenade performances prompts the follow- 


ing collateral reading 


dry and lifeless. 


an article adapted 
with permission from the invaluable hand- 
book entitled ‘“‘Balanchine’s Complete Stories 
of the Great Ballets’ (edited by Francis 
Mason and published by Doubleday & Co. 
at $5.95). 
an acknowledged masterpiece, has been in 
the New York City Ballet repertory since 
1948. 


Mr. Balanchine's own Serenade, 
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The Birth of a Ballet 


AMED after its music—Tchaikov- 
Nis. Serenade in C major for String 
Orchestra—Serenade tells its story musical- 
ly and choregraphically, without any ex- 
traneous narrative. Because Tchaikov- 
sky’s score, though it was not composed 
for the ballet, has in its danceable four 
movements different qualities suggestive 
of different emotions and human situa- 
tions, parts of the ballet seem to have a 
story: the apparently “pure’’ dance 
takes on a kind of plot. But this plot, 
inherent in the score, contains many 
stories—it is many things to many listeners 
to the music, and many things to many 
people who see the ballet. . . 

To tell a story about something is simp- 
ly a very human way of saying that we 
understand it. Making a ballet is a 
choreographer’s way of showing how he 
understands a piece of music, not in words, 
not in narrative form (unless he has in 
mind a particular story), but in dancing. . . 

Serenade was my first ballet in the 
United States. Soon after my arrival in 
America, Lincoln Kirstein, Edward M. 
Warburg, and I opened the School of 
American Ballet in New York. As part 
of the school curriculum, I started an 
evening ballet class in stage technique, 
to give students some idea of how dancing 
on stage differs from classwork. Serenade 
evolved from the lessons I gave. 

It seemed to me that the best way to 
make students aware of stage technique 
was to give them something new to dance, 
something they had never seen before. 
I chose Tchaikovsky's Serenade to’ work 
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By GEORGE BALANCHINE 


with. The class contained, the first night, 
seventeen girls and no boys. The problem 
was, how to arrange this odd number of 
girls so that they would look interesting. 
I placed them on diagonal lines and de- 
cided that the hands should move first to 
give the girls practice. 

That was how Serenade began. The 
next class contained only nine girls; the 
third, six. I choreographed to the music 
with the pupils I happened to have at a 
particular time. Boys began to attend 
the class and they were worked into the 
pattern. One day, when all the girls 
rushed off the floor area we were using as 
a stage, one of the girls fell and began to 
cry. I told the pianist to keep on playing 
and kept this bit in the dance. Another 
day, one of the girls was late for class, so 
I left that in too. 

Later, when we staged Serenade, every- 
thing was revised. The girls who couldn't 
dance well were left out of the more diffi- 
cult parts; I elaborated on the small 
accidental bits I had included in class and 
made the whole more dramatic, more 
theatrical, synchronizing it to the music 
with additional movement, but always 
using the little things that ordinarily 
might be overlooked. 

I’ve gone into a little detail here about 
Serenade because many people think there 
is a concealed story in the ballet. There 
is not. There are, simply, dancers in 
motion to a beautiful piece of music. The 


only story is the music's story, a serenade, 
a dance, if you like, in the light of the 
moon. . . 
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WAGNER: “Lohengrin’’—Prelude to Act 
3; Bridal Chorus; In fernem Land; “Die 
Metstersinger’’—Prelude; Prelude to Act 
3; Wahn, Wahn, tiberall Wahn!; Mor- 
genlich leuchtend; Walter Geisler (ten- 
or), James Pease (baritone) and Ham- 
burg Opera Chorus and Orchestra, con- 

London 

DTL-93054, $3.98. 

AIT is hard to sense the logic by which 


ducted by Leopold Ludwig. 
Ducretet- Thomson 


these two sets of ‘“‘gems’’ have been made 
up. They are simply so many individual 
scenes. Unfortunately, too, they are no 
more than mediocre as performances, for 
the conductor does not manage to strike 
any sort of spark. The two singers do 
reasonably well, Geisler sounding at least 
secure in music which is probably too big 
for his natural resources. Pease has a 
good conception of the character of Hans 


Sachs, and one feels he might be less metro- 


nomic under different direction. The re- 
coring quality is only so-so. Pi... 
* 

WAGNER: ‘Das Rheingold’’—Entranc 
of the Gods Into Valhalla; ‘‘Die Walk- 
tire’’—Ride of the Valkyries; Magic 
Fire Music; ‘“Siegfried’’—Forest Mur- 
murs; “Die Gétterdimmerung’’—Sieg- 
fried's Funeral Music; Rhine Journey; 
The N.W.D.R. Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 

Capitol P-18047, $3.98. 
ASTRAIGHTFORWARD readings with 
not too keen an ear to the dramatic cir- 
cumstances surrounding each excerpt. 
Taken at so expansive a tempo, the Ride 
seemingly portrays a rather sluggish and 


earthbound bunch. Without the transfer 


I enclose. 


$3.50 for one year 


Name 


City 
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of the vocal line to the horns in Wotan's 
Farewell, the playing of just the accom- 
paniment (in very slow tempo) makes for 
limited listening interest. The remaining 
Forest Dawn 
and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey (employing 


Murmurs (what music!), 


the abridged version favored by Wein- 


gartner, and disdaining Humperdinck’s 


ending) and Funeral Music are all fittingly 
performed, but without the inspiration 


we have had from other sources. The 

sonics are not the utmost in clarity. —A.K 
. 

WAGNER: “Tannhduser” Overture ; 

Elisabeth's Aria; Landgrave's Address; 

Wolfram'’s Scene; Pilgrims’ Chorus; 


Elisabeth's Prayer; Song to the Evening 
Star; Rome Narration; Leonie Rysanek 
(soprano); Wolfgang Windgassen (ten- 
Eberhard Waechter 
Bamberg Sym- 


or): (baritone); 
Josef Greindl (basso); 
phony Orchestra, Wiirttemberg State 
Orchestra, Munich Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Bavarian Chorus 


Radio and 


Orchestra conducted by Ferdinand 
Leitner, Leopold Ludwig, Fritz Leh- 
mann, and Arthur Rother. Decca DL- 
9928, $4.98. 

AHERE are the best known scenes from 

Wagner's lengthy score, sung by artists 

The 

program as a whole is hardly unified 


well known in their respective roles. 


orchestra and conductor change almost 


with every new scene—and it all ends 


abruptly before Tannhauser has finished 
the story of his trip to Rome. The most 
distinguished singing is done by Wind- 
gassen, whose utterances have the proper 


dramatic fervor. The other two men are 


$8.25 for three yeurs. 


State 
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Fischer-Dieskau: “To each. . .a new light.” 


WOLF: Harfenspieler, I, II, III; Er- 
schaffen und Beleben; Genialisch Trei- 
ben; Phainomen; Anakreons Grab; Ob 
der Koran von Ewigkeit sei?; Cophtisches 
Lied, I, II; Alle gingen, Herz, sur 
Ruh’; Wer sein holdes Lieb verloren; 
Verschwiegene Liebe; Lebewohl; In der 
Friihe; Fussreise; Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau (baritone); Gerald Moore 
(piano). Angel 35474, $4.98 or $3.48. 

AFISCHER-DIESKAU must certainly 

be the most intimate of lieder singers. 


That he uses so much mezza voce is not for 
want of a forte, but the result of a genuine 
artistic conception. Indeed, with him 
every effect has a purpose. He has even 
been accused (not altogether without 
reason) of being an intellectual singer. 
But here again the young baritone, aided 
by the wonderfully sympathetic Gerald 
Moore, has given us a program of magni- 
ficent songs, sung in a way that brings 
them vividly to life. Within the limited 
dynamic range he allows himself he is able 
to give a great deal of variety. From the 
deep pathos of the Harfenspieler Lieder 
to the sardonic humor of the Cophtische 
Lieder is a considerable distance; the 
deeply introspective Alle gingen, Herz 
zur Ruh’ (sung in the most intense pianis- 
simo) and the hearty Fussreise are in an- 
other world. To each Fischer-Dieskau 
gives a new light. Jn der Friihe is done 
with quite unexpected reserve—even the 
climax is understated—and Phdnomen 
(a superb but little known song) is treated 
with the utmost delicacy. This is a record 


for all Wolfians. —P.L.M. 





also good, but Rysanek sings rather 

hootily and without complete steadiness. 

The recording is excellent. P.L.M. 

* 

WOLPE: Ten Songs from the Hebrew; 
Arline Carmen (contralto) and Leon 
Lischner (basso) with David Tudor 
(piano); HOVHANESS: Upon En- 
chanted Ground; Samuel Baron (flute); 
Lucile Lawrence (harp); Claus Adam 
(cello) and Elden Bailey (tamtam), 
conducted by Alan Hovhaness; Suite 
for violin, piano and percussion; Anahid 
Ajemian (violin); Maro Ajemian (pi- 
ano) and Elden Bailey (percussion). 
Columbia ML-5179, $3.98. 

ABERLIN-BORN Stefan Wolpe, a pupil 

of Busoni, Webern, and Scherchen, pro- 

fesses to have responded as if by instinct 
to the folklore of the Yemenite Jews 
when he came to know it in Palestine. 

This fact would seem to account for his 

musical style as represented in these 

songs. Some of them are sung in the 
original Hebrew, and some in English 
translation (though the note with the 
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translation on the jacket is not always 
accurate as to which). I have no way of 
knowing how successfully the Hebrew 
words are matched in the music, but I 
fear the English texts used would always 
be easily recognizable as_ translations. 
The vocal lines are angular, with abundant 
skips and little chance for legato singing. 
The two singers enter into their task with 
considerable energy, especially Lischner. 
Occasionally Miss Carmen’s tone has a 
quite lovely sheen. Hovhaness is by 
heritage an Armenian, and he professes to 
use in his music ‘‘many of the practices of 
of the Near and Middle East’. He is 
extremely prolific, and those who know 
his total output assure me that its quality 
is uniformly high. The first piece was 
written in 1951 on commission for the 
dancer Jean Erdman; the second is 
dated about a year later, and was written 
for the artists who play it here. One is 
struck by the novel colors and the rhyth- 
mic pulse of this music. It certainly could 
have no more authentic interpreters. 


—P.L.M. 
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A “Silver’’ Sampler 
Of Golden Memories 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet Silver Jubilee; 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, con- 
ducted by Robert Irving. Angel 


35521, $4.98 or $3.48. 
ABETTER late than never. 


made its appearance in England on the 


This disc 


eve of the anniversary it commemorates. 
The whilom ‘‘Vic-Sadler’s Wells Opera 
Ballet"’ had by then (May 5th, 1956) lost 
Now 


it is of course newly known as The Royal 


its hyphenated identity long since. 


Ballet, in which metamorphosis it will 
make its first (actually its fifth) American 
tour beginning this month at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. But balletomanes 
will not soon forget the glories attached 
to “Sadler's Wells” and I doubt that 
Angel will lose any sales for electing to 
tender memories a_ while 


preserve our 


longer. The contents of this album will, 


however, frustrate balletgoer; 


them 


many a 
scores, ten of 
British 


are excerpted on the single disc. 


no less than eleven 


from the company’s repertory, 
None 
is given in its entirety, although two or 
three are available elsewhere in complete 
Myself, I am especially 
that the late, 
Lambert's delicious music for The Pros- 
pect Before Us (assembled from the Op. 2 
Symphonies and No. 3 of the Sonatas for 


performances. 


irritated great Constant 


two violins and continuo by Boyce) 


never has reached LP—a dismal fact of 
which I am reminded anew by encounter- 
ing one brief snippet from the score in 
this omnibus souvenir Not 
that the ballet itself good; 
it wasn't, really. But that had better be 
beside the 


program. 
Was very 
point as 
reflects on the rest of this “‘Jubilee’’ con- 
cert. It 


regarded as one 


includes several minutes each 


from two other Lambert arrangements 
(Comus and Les Rendezvous, from Purcell 
and Auber respectively), one of his own 
(Horosc ope), 
Jacob's settings (Harlequin in the Street, 


The Lord of Burleigh, 


works three of Gordon 


and Apparitions, 
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from Couperin, Mendelssohn, and Liszt 
respectively), and the following originals: 
Gavin Gordon's The Rake’s Progress, Lord 
Berners’ A Wedding Banquet (choral text 
by Gertrude Stein), Sir Arthur Bliss’ 
Adam Zero, and finally Prokofiev's Cin- 
derella. With the exception of the last- 
listed (and that thanks only to television), 
the ballets involved are variously un- 





Irving 


“just what you would expect. . .”” 


familiar to American audiences, although 
the Gordon score used to be coupled with 
the Prokofiev on a Columbia disc (ML- 
4229, recently withdrawn) and Horoscope 
still may be had on London LL-771 with 
Walton's Fag ide. 
I might add that most of these ballets 
would be novelties to present-day Eng- 
land 


If it be any consolation, 


too, all but two of them having 
dropped out of the company’s active reper- 
tory years ago. For the more h'story- 
minded, the Angel ranges 
in time from 1931 (Frederick Ashton’s 
The Lord of Burleigh) to 1946 (Robert 
Helpmann’s Adam Zero), which hardly 


covers twenty-five years but no matter. 


recording 


In sum, whether or not one takes a dim 
view of these hodge-podge releases there 
can be no gainsaying the sentimental value 
of this particular issue—and it does, after 


all, give us at least a taste of certain 


scores we would otherwise have no 


opportunity to hear. The sound through- 
out is button-bright, and the performances 
are just what you would expect from 
Robert Irving, who is (with Leon Barzin) 


one of the two nonpareil ballet conductors 


SA. 
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Book Reviews 


THE MAGIC BATON—Toscanini’s 
Life for Music, by Filippo Sacchi. 
224 pp., 14 illustrations. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $3.75. 


OR YEARS a subscriber to The 
F American Record Guide*, the late 
Arturo Toscanini once wrote to us that 
“T like your magazine because it has heart 
as well as intellect in its pages, a rare com- 
bination in modern journalism". As 
much might be said for Signor Sacchi’s 
book, originally published in Italian and 
subsequently both revised and (regret- 
tably) abridged for this first edition in 
English. 

On the face of it one may be excused 
for wondering what could possibly be said 
about The Maestro that had not been said 
somewhere in the eight previous books 
on the man and his music-making. And 
the truth of it is that Sacchi does not add 
a great deal to the fund of material al- 
ready accumulated. This notwithstand- 
ing, none of the other volumes I have 
read (Andrea Della Corte’s 1946 study 
never has been translated so far as I know) 
even begins to approach Sacchi's in setting 
a really believable biographical scene. 
That is to say, nobody else has so effec- 
tively brought into focus the background 
against which, we now perceive, the 
hero’s life had to unfold more or less in- 
exorably. 

This, then, is the real and not incon- 
siderable value of a disjointed, demon- 
strably inaccurate, atrociously incomplete, 
and otherwise dubious contribution to the 
Toscanini bibliography: That without 
the slightest recourse to the patois of 
clinical psychology—no mean _ achieve- 
ment in a time when biographical sub- 
jects are apt to be Freudened to flatness in 
the opening chapter—Sacchi does give us 
so photographic a picture of the milieu 


*He started with us in the days when we were 
The American Music Lever, which we may become 
once again now that tapes have made our present 
name inadequate. Comment from readers on this 
dilemma will be welcome -The Editor 
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into which his cosmic particle was born 
that the alleged complexities and contra- 
dictions of the Toscanini personality sud- 
denly become perfectly predictable conse- 
quences of a quite special environment. 

Not to oversimplify, and Sacchi is at 
pains to eschew any explanation of the 
plainly non-environmental Toscanini geni- 
us, it is at least easier to comprehend the 
unreconstructedly democratic nature of 
the conductor (in all matters but music) 
when we have read Sacchi's brilliant de- 
scription of manners and mores in Ol- 
tretorrente, the working-class district of 
Parma—just as it is easier to comprehend 
The Maestro’s strictly aristocratic stand 
as to his profession (in the sense that 
nothing would do but the very best) when 
we have read Sacchi's illuminating retro- 
spect on the decidedly unique place that 
music held in that city. For in the late 
nineteenth century half-hungry Parma 
may have been the strongest stronghold of 
Garibaldi’s socio-political radicalism, but 
it was also the unquestioned musical 
capital of all Italy; had not Paganini made 
the Teatro Regio orchestra the finest ia 
Europe? The point, then, is that Tos- 
canini was heir to two entirely different 
but (in context) not incompatible tradi- 
tions. 

Toscanini’s father had been the young- 
est of twenty-eight children. After read- 
ing Sacchi's profile of the man it is diffi- 
cult to perpetuate one’s earlier impression 
of him as an irresponsible altruist who put 
political reform above his family’s welfare. 
He emerges here in bold profile as a 
“Parmesan of the rock’’, as his son also 
would be. And when the teen-aged Arturo 
departed in 1886 for his South American 
date with destiny, he carried away with 
him “the whole of Parma”, as Sacchi so 
succinctly says (having told us at length 
exactly what this meant). So that Parma 
and all it connoted was “the most impor- 
tant and precious part of his baggage”’. 
And: “If this is not understood clearly, 
it is impossible to understand Toscanini.” 
If this be true—and I must say that the 
author makes a convincing case—then 
it must be the measure of Sacchi’s achieve- 
ment that he has made the impossible 
possible. (Continued on page 32) 
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The Music of the Bach Family; 
various artists. Livingston (Boston) 
Stereo BO-7-6BN and BO-7-7BN, $11.- 
95 each. 

ATHESE tapes begin a series that will 

parallel the four-disc set issued in con- 

junction with the similarly entitled an- 
thology of music edited by Karl Geiringer. 

The reels contain the following: Vol. 

Suite in D (J. Bernhard); Suite from 

“Amadis des Gaules”’ (J. Christian); Vol. 

11—Sinfonia in E minor (C.P.E.); Lamen- 

tabile and Presto from Sonata in F minor 
for two flutes (W. Friedemann); Sextet in 

E flat (W. Friedrich Richard 

Burgin conducts the Zimbler Sinfonietta 


Ernst). 





Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst Bach 


in the larger works. Others participating 
Anthony Dwyer and 
Phillip Kaplan (flutes) and Daniel Pink- 


ham (harpsichord). 


include Doriot 
This is high-caliber 
personnel. In all Geiringer collated twenty- 
seven works by fourteen different Bachs 
not including J. S., who is represented only 
by the flattery of familial imitation. The 
Suite by Eisenach kin J. Bernhard (1676- 
1749) is as Lullyish in character as the 
ballet “Amadis des Gaules”’ 
is in name—the French composer having 


music from 
set the same libretto a century before it 
attracted the ‘London Bach” J. Christian 
(1735-1782), who is by the way wrongly 
identified on the tape boxes as Johann 
Christoph. J.S.’s grandson W. F. E. 
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(1759-1845) was the last of the line. His 
Sextet is gracefully enough made, but 
The C.P.E. Sinfonia 
is predictably Italianate. The move- 
ments from W.F.E.’s Flute Sonata have 
their momentary charms. 


genius is not in it. 


The sound is 
uniform in level. But 
value of the issue is di- 
minished by the awful program notes. 


~52. 


excellent, if not 
the over-all 


* 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor, Op. 67; Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of London conducted 
by Artur Rodzinski. Sonotape (West- 
minster) Stereo SWB-8015, $9.95. 

ACREDIT must be given Rodzinski for 

this model expression of a work that all 

too often has been bent to suit the whims 
of questionable musicianship. He _ is 
every moment sensitive to the dynamic 
and dramatic possibilities of Beethoven's 
most familiar symphony, but through- 
out he eschews the super-emotional, head- 
long approach so commonly adopted. Al- 
together, a 


splendid performance, and 


handsomely recorded. —A.K. 
e 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6 in F, 

Op. 68 (‘‘Pastorale’’); Pro Musica 


Symphony, Vienna, conducted by Jas- 

cha Horenstein. |Phonotapes-Sonore 

(Vox) PM-161, Double Track, $8.95. 
AHORENSTEIN’S initial tempo, which 
is faster than in any other version I know, 
sent me indignantly to the score, only to 
find that Beethoven did indeed indicate 
that the opening was to be played at 66 
to the half note—so that tradition, not the 
present conductor, is in error. In the 
later country scene, however, his reading 
definitely zs on the slow side. The per- 
formance is neatly organized, although 
the orchestral timbre is rather rough- 
hewn throughout, with strange 
balances and unaccountably weird string 
sounds creeping into the second and last 
movements. But the engineering per se 
is fine as monaural tapes go. —A.K. 


some 
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BERLIOZ: Symphonie fantastique, Op. 
14; Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. Columbia Stereo OMB- 
6, $18.95. 

ACOLUMBIA has dared to launch its 

stereo catalogue with an outright chal- 

lenge to one of Victor’s outstanding tapes 

(the Munch Sonically, 

both are superior, with excellent separa- 


performance). 


tion and more or less equally effective 
balance (though perforce dissimilar due to 
plans). All musical 
be qualified by the 
perennial and ever unanswered question 


different seating 


comparisons must 


as to this piece: to what extent should a 
conductor be guided by the implications 
of its title; how fantastique a conception is 
that Mi- 


tropoulos is not the errant interpreter in 


admissible? I hasten to say 

For once, I warrant, he is 
It will 
come as a surprise to many that he has 


this company. 
everywhere literal in his reading. 


only recently added this work to his other- 
wise incredibly long repertory; that may, 
indeed, account for his atypical obeisance 
to the letter of the score. By contrast, 
Munch is wildly fantastique; even the 
bells he used are unreal (and to my ears 
ugly, but never mind). Mitropoulos takes 
the vpening movement slower than you 
would expect; he also twice retards where 
none are indicated and chooses to overlook 
a rallentando, although none of these slight 
departures is censurable if one is to forgive 
Munch his abandon. The second move- 
ment here is altogether restrained, and 
the third is itself in detachment. 
In the fourth the pizzicati are not ff as 
they should be, but this is in keeping with 
the character of the music as Mitropoulos 
feels it; 


unto 


where others make the grisly 
business exciting, he keeps it somber, and 
perhaps not inappropriately. In the 
finale one really hears the piano. Re- 
grettably, this is because the bells are not 
so obtrusive or the over-all atmosphere so 
chilling as Berlioz presumably intended. 
But there you are; are we to appraise 
a Symphonie fantastique by the score or 
the program notes? On stereo there is 
now one for partisans of either extreme, 


and both of them superbly performed. 


ff. 
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GERSHWIN: Concerto in F; Sondra 
Bianca (piano) with the New Sym- 
phony Society conducted by Walter 


Goehr. Concert Hall Society Stereo 
CHT/BN-30, $11.95. 
AONLY recently the same soloist re- 
M-G-M 
Again she has done a stunning 


this work for 


corded 
3247). 


job, and for all the European literalness 


(disc E- 


of her collaborators the performance is not 
lacking in the requisite idiomatic flavor 

a fact that reflects more credit on Ger- 
Bianca 
has a big tone and sure fingers to match 
her own proven affinity, and the deference 
of Goehr’s orchestra makes it all her show. 


shwin than he is usually granted. 


The tape quality is well above average 


D.T 


KODALY: 


Koves (cimbalom) and the Minneapolis 


**Hary Janos” Suite; Toni 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Antal Dorati. Mercury Stereo MDS5- 
1, $12.95. 

AONE of the finest monaural tapes ex- 

tant is the Rodzinski performance of this 

masterwork. 


modern Anyone who still 


entertains a doubt as to the more sub- 
stantial efficacy of stereo is cordially in- 
vited to compare that issue with this first 
Like 


most of the new recordings it was taken 


of Mercury’s long-awaited releases. 


down on three tracks and then somehow 
processed onto the two that are accom- 
modated by all standard machines. Thus, 
as the box blurb puts it, ‘‘the sonic gap 


between [your] loudspeakers magically 
fills up with sound pouring forth from an 
unbroken front’’. Perhaps I would not 
have stated the case in just those terms, 
bu there is no denying that the effect is 
overwhelming. Musically, there can be no 
with the earlier 


disc counterpart (MG-50132). 


cavil, as there was not 
And now 
one looks forward eagerly to having its 
Barték’s orchestra- 
tions of his Hungarian Sketches and Ru- 
manian Folk Dances. 


overside on stereo: 
Mercury may have 
entered the tape lists belatedly, but its 
product clearly was worth waiting for. 


fk. 
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LISZT: No. 2 in A; 
Alfred and the Pro 
Musica Symphony, Vienna, conducted 
by Michael Gielen. Phonotapes-Sonore 
Vox) Stereo S-702, $11.95. 

ABRENDEL’S keen sense of 


matic is seconded by unfailing technical 


Piano Concerto 


Brendel (piano 


the dra- 
resources, a subtle but wide range of dy- 
namics, and the fine taste and intelligence 
to project it all in perfect style. In sum, 
this version is unique among current per- 
otherwise. Only 
(with Szell) on Columbia LP 


is on an equal interpretative level; need- 


formances on tape or 


Casadesus 


less to say that aging disc is not in the 
same class with the present version as to 
sound. Gielen proves an ideal collabora- 
tor. The Vox engineers have achieved 
superb acoustics, with excellent separa- 
tion of the solo instrument and orchestral 
choirs. —A.K. 
+ 


RAVEL: Bolero; RIMSKY-KORSA- 
KOV: Capriccio Espagnol; Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Felix Slatkin. Capitol 
ZF-4, $14.95. 

ASLATKIN observes the correct tempo 

throughout Bolero, but over-all his per- 

formance 


Stereo 


somehow is unexciting. In 
part this may be due to the lack of any 
ittempt to simulate ethnic inflection and 
sonority in the various orchestral 
binations so brilliantly 
Ravel. the 


rather white in color. 


com- 
employed by 
Anyway, reading emerges 
Mostly, I think, 
Slatkin is to blame for his failure to ob- 
serve the subtle gradations in dynamics 
On this tape 
they begin at mezzo forte and remain there 
almost to 


indicated by the composer. 
the end. Similarly, Rimsky- 
Korsakov's Capriccio suffers from a short- 
From the 
outset (marked 126 to the quarter), the 


age of propulsion and contrast. 


usually festive Alborada seems unduly re- 
strained. There can be no quibble, how- 
ever, with the quality of either the or- 


chestra or the sound. Both are wonder- 


ful. —A.K. 
+ 

ROSSINI: “William Tell’’ Overture; 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Marche slave; Bos- 


ton Pops Orchestra conducted by Ar- 
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thur Fiedler. 
BCS-41, $8.95. 
AALTHOUGH Fiedler is an old hand 
at these two works, his readings miracul- 
ously 


RCA Victor Stereo 


retain the freshness and _ vitality 
that carry conviction. His performance 
of the Rossini is the only one other than 
that taken 
seriously as music, that does not suggest 


Toscanini's demands _ being 
the unwelcome presence (esthetically) of 


a certain fictional vigilante. Needless 
to say, Tchaikovsky's lush orchestration 
is projected in the most rousing style. 
Victor's reproduction is a model of clarity. 
The the corresponding LP 
(LM-2100) was so good that one hardly 


perceives any improvement over it here: 


sound on 


nor could any be expected. —A.K 
. 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 3 in 


C minor, Op. 73; Franz Eibner (organ) 
and the Philharmusica Sym 
phony conducted by Hans Swarowsky. 
Urania Stereo UST-1201, $11.95. 
ASWAROWSKY'S well- 
conceived performance, heard again after 


Vienna 


uncommonly 


several months, still impresses with its 
extraordinary opulence. Its expansive- 
ness is in extreme contrast to Toscanini’s 
taut rendition, but the latter’s classical 
perfection is perhaps a little unbending 
for the slow movement. Those who re- 
member the old Munch version with 
affection will prefer Swarowsky—which 
is the only one on tape, anyhow, so there 
would be no grounds for direct compari- 
The stereo effect is some- 
what diffused here, but then so are the 
sonorities; one is surrounded by beauti- 


—~Ad. 


son in this case. 


ful sound. 
a 
R. STRAUSS: Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks; Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA 

Victor Stereo ACS-27, $6.95. 
AAT the time of its release on disc, this 
reviewer considered Reiner’s performance 
of Till an interpretative marvel, and cer- 
tainly the ideal choice among several ex- 
cellent versions. That opinon remains un- 
changed. There is still none to approach 
it on tape, though Markevitch (on an 
Angel LP) comes very close. The stereo 
reproduction here is superlative. —A.K 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: 
Op. 71; 
chestra of London conducted by Artur 


“The Nutcracker’, 


Philharmonic Symphony Or- 


Rodzinski. Sonotape (Westminster) 

Stereo SWB-9003 (Act I) and SWB- 

9004 (Act IT), $15.95 each. 
ASEVERAL months ago, from the same 
source we had a “concert version” of this 
two-hour score (SWB-9002) that was about 
As 


abridgments go it was better than most, 


equal to one of these reels in length. 


containing as it did fourteen tableaux in 
their Now it 
that Sonotapes had a complete perform- 


proper sequence. is clear 
ance all along, and those who bought the 


earlier release might not be pleased. 


Others, however, will be delighted, and 
especially the true balletomanes. For here 
is the premitre on tape—and on stereo at 
that 


ics of 


of one of the great full-length class- 
the 
many of the enchanted pages with loving 


repertory. Rodzinski turns 


care, and even when he does not his en- 


semble is more virtuosic than you will 
ever encounter in a theater. Whether o1 
not Mercury transfers its Dorati per- 


formance to stereo, the present version can 


be recommended. The sound is superb. 


eS 

2 
TOCH: Symphony No. 3; Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
William Steinberg. Capitol Stereo 


ZF-7, $14.95. 
AFIRST impressions of new music do not 
easily down, which is as good a reason as 
I know for being grateful to enterprising 
record companies (and /or their munificent 
subsidizers, who are more often than not 
anonymous). Having attended the New 
York premiére of this work, I had de- 
veloped a firm dislike for it by the time it 
back. 
last-minute 


appeared on disc a few months 


Notwithstanding numerous 
changes—some of them made even as the 


recording sessions were in progress—it 
still seemed to me fearsomely dull for all 
its surfeit of ‘vagrant and erratic sounds”’ 
(the composer's own words) and for all 
its manifestly skillful use of the orchestra. 
But the forth- 


coming score (Mills) at least will enable 


In all honesty, it does still. 


one to get inside the music and thus, per- 
haps, to like it better. With a view to 
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Cameo Series 
STEREO TAPES 


$4.98 


At last— complete stereophonic tapes in 
the popular price range! THE CAMEO 
SERIES: perfectly balanced two-channel 
recording, providing spectacular distor- 
tion-free reproduction. 


® 7'/2 SPEED — STACKED ONLY 

© COMPLETE MUSICAL SELECTIONS 
©@ TEST TONE FOR SETTING LEVELS 
BARBER SHOP QUARTET 

of the West Point Cadet Glee Club 
HAVANA RHYTHMS 


Big band mambos and rhumba. 
Barreto Jr. and His Cuban Orch. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: WALTZ FROM “EUGENE ONEGIN” 


Bamberg Symph., Heinrich Hollreiser, cond. 


SC 401 


Don Marino 
SC 402 


C 403 
PONCHIELLI: DANCE OF THE HOURS 
Wirttemberg State Orchestra, Stuttgart. 
Jonel Perlea, conductor. C 404 
SOUNDS OF SPORTS CAR RACES 
Grand Prix Race of Watkins Glen, N.Y. SC 405 
GRIEG: TWO ELEGIAC MELODIES 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna. 
Edouard van Remoortel, conductor SC 406 


NEW *‘700’ SERIES STEREO TAPES 


THE CADET GLEE CLUB, West Point 
S-709...$11.95 

Stravinsky FIREBIRD SUITE 

Jascha Horenstein, cond. S-710....$11.95 


R. Strauss ROSENKAVALIER WALTZES 
Weber INVITATION TO THE DANCE 
Bamberg Symphony; Heinrich Hollreiser, 
cond. $-711....$11.95 
Berlioz REVERIE AND CAPRICE 
Saint-Saens INTRODUCTION AND 


RONDO CAPRICCIOSO: HAVANAISE 
Aaron Rosand, violin S-712....$11.95 


AVAILABLE STACKED OR STAGGERED 
Write for complete stereophonic catalogue. 
PHONOTAPES INC. 
248 West 49th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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saying something more later on, then, 


I will defer any further comment except 
to note that the piece is a “natural’’ for 


stereo whatever its artistic merits. Toch 
has been experimenting with new  in- 
strumental resources for lo, these many 


years. Even his “practical” orchestration 
of the Third Symphony (used herewith) 


calls for a Hammond organ and a vibra- 





Toch: “‘a ‘natural’ for stereo. . . 


phone in addition to the standard full- 
And that isn’t all; he 
actually enlists a tank of compressed gas 
This 


gadget is called a ‘“‘hisser’’, for reasons that 


sized ensemble. 


which is controlled by a_ valve. 


will not elude the listener. Steinberg’s 
dedication to the work is quite apparent 
and, to be 


sure, commendable. His 


men play with a precision that must have 
And the 


Capitol engineers don’t lose a decibel. 


been a joy to the composer. 


VIVALDI: ConcertoGrosso in D minor, Op. 
3, No. 11; MOZART: Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik, K.525; BACH: Prelude 
in E; Sorkin Symphonette conducted by 
Leonard Sorkin. 
23-3A, $11.95. 

AALTHOUGH they show more musical 


authority than his recently issued Tchai- 


Concertapes. Stereo 


kovsky Serenade (see Record Reviews in 
this issue), Sorkin’s performances of these 
earlier pieces, too, suffer somewhat from 


stylistic malapropism. For one thing, he 
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tends always toward the fastest tempo 
conceivable within any given tempo desig- 
nation. Perforce, this imbues his readings 
with a certain breathless quality for all 
their cleanliness of execution, because the 
wanted elements of depth, elegance, and 
contrast hardly have a chance at so head- 
long a pace. On stereo tape, however, 
there is no competition in sight, and the 
Concertapes engineering is superior. 
—A.K. 
(Continued from page 2) 


However, except for those occasional 
insights that one would expect from a 
lifelong acquaintance of the subject, 
Sacchi might as well have called his book 
“Toscanini and Italy” and limited himself 
to the implications of that title, because 
what he has to impart on the American 
The career are 
sketchy in the extreme to put the best 
light on it. 


phases of Maestro’s 
There are numerous sins of 


omission, and many of the “facts” 


sim- 

ply are not factual. 
Sacchi never even mentions Artur 
Rodzinski, for example, although Rod- 


zinski played a sizable role in making the 
NBC Symphony the superb instrument it 
was. Some of the other errors might be 
evidence of sloppy editing, I suppose 
The opening NBC concert as listed by 
Sacchi is not correct; the Vivaldi work in- 
volved was the D minor Concerto, not the 
C minor. 
brated Madison Square Garden benefit 
is 1940; actually it was in 1944. Several 
names are misspelled, among them those 
of Mischakoff, Guilet, Shulman 
And so forth. 


Most seriously, perhaps, Sacchi gives 


The date he gives for the cele- 


and 


short shrift indeed to the accomplishment 
of Walter Toscanini in seeing to it that 
the artistry of his father will be docu- 
mented for the unbelieving ages to come. 
Walter who, at the urgent 
instigation of critic H. Haggin, began 
the taping of NBC airchecks that had 
started And 
assiduous editing of this treasurable stock- 
pile that later made him the unsung hero 
of the Project” 
-the amazing details of which were re- 
counted in the April, 1956 issue of this 
journal. —J.L. 


It was 
to deteriorate. 


it was his 


so-called ‘Riverdale 
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(Continued from page 7) 
fact that the finished article might have 
an artistic identity unto itself—the most 
obvious examples being the Stokowski 
orchestrations of keyboard works by Bach, 
Frescobaldi, and so forth. 


In contrast, observe the scholarship 
that has gone into such relatively recent 
endeavors as the recordings of Safford 
Cape and Thurston Dart, to mention only 
two of the more scrupulous artists now be- 
fore the public. Except as to perform- 


ance per se, one cannot speak of the 


present group in these terms. 

The jacket notes by M. Casadesus, 
to start with, are quite illogical in their 
defense of his arrangements and down- 
Casa- 
desus argues that the sound of these in- 


right misleading as regards viols. 


struments is too thin and nasal for modern 
ears, that we demand a certain richness 
of string tone. There may be no account- 
ing for taste, but it seems to me ludicrous, 
at this late date, to justify this point of 
view with such pseudo-musicological ra- 
tionalizations as M. Casadesus permits 
himself. And I do fondly pray that no 
one will ever again write of the viol da 
gamba and the bass viol as if they were 
two different instruments. The bass viol 
is a viol da gamba and vice versa, and any 
implication otherwise is incorrect. 
Pondering the annotations as I listened 
to the record itself, I actually began to 
the C. P. E. Bach work 
that we have so long taken for granted. 


wonder about 


Far from a rarity, it is known to millions 
of concertgoers in the orchestral transcrip- 
tion that conductor Serge Koussevitzky 
commissioned from Maximilian  Stein- 
berg in 1909. Now, then, we are told that 
this Concerto was written originally for 
But it is a fact 


worked from the parts lent to him by 


viols. that Steinberg 
Henri Casadesus (brother of Marius and 
founder of the Société Nouvelle des In- 
struments Anciens), and that 
Steinberg never did see the allegedly extant 
autograph manuscript. 


moreover 


Upon checking I 
gather that no other responsible party ever 
has, either; no mention of any such work 
is to be found in either Eitner or the 
C. P. E. Bach thematic index, both of 
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which were published shortly before the 
Casadesus 
rency. 


“transcription” gained cur- 
The circumspect program notes 
used by the Boston Symphony state simply 
that the “date of composition [Bach's] is 
not ascertainable’. Karl Geiringer has 
nothing to say of it in his authoritative 
book, ‘‘The Bach Family”. Neither does 
Paul Henry Lang in his comprehensive 
“Music in Western Civilization”, nor for 
that matter is it to be found in Grove’s 
Dictionary. 

Remembering, among other items, the 
relationship of the older Casadesus to the 
so-called Handel Viola (ask 
violist), dare I suggest that the 
nativity of this one attributed to C. P. E. 
Bach might have come a century or so 
later than is supposed? 


READERS’ RECORD 
EXCHANGE & MART 


At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 


Concerto 
any 











unit. Remittance should accompany insertion. 
WANTED: Concert Hall Society CHS-1245 
(abridged Messiah under Goehr). Write to 


Ernest Stavenhagen, 176: Church St., Galveston, 
Texas. 


URGENTLY WANTED: 78 or tape copy of Wolf's 
Ganymed (John McCormack) in Vol. II of the 
Society set. Write to S. M. c/o The Editor. 


FOR SALE: Early disc records. 


Many per 
sonalities. Opera, specials. Send 25c 


for list to 


A. Nugent, Jr., 214 E. Main St., Richmond 19, 
Va. 

WANTED: Chausson Poeme, Francescatti Or 
mandy, Columbia ML-2194. Will pay any 


reasonable price for copy in 
Write to K. A. c/o The Editor. 


good condition. 


LANDOWSKA H. M. V. recording (DB-4908/13) 
of the Goldberg Variations wanted by reviewer 
K. 


WANTED: Mint copy of Bluebird LBC-1021 
(Glinka Valse-fantaisie). Write to The Editor, 


WILL PAY any fair price for a copy of RCA 
Victor 14815 (Schubert's Der Hirt auf dem Felsen 


by Elisabeth Schumann and Reginald Kell). 
Write to Max Serbin c/o The Editor. 
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“Unlikely Corners” 






HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden 


in unlikely corners. . . 


HIS BEING Gershwin birthday 
Epon George was born on Septem- 
ber 26th, 1898), it is fitting to appraise 
two recently released albums (each con- 
sisting of two 12’’LP’s), Sarah Vaughan 
Sings George Gershwin (Mercury set 
MGP-2-101) and Chris Connor Sings 
The George Gershwin Almanac of 
Song (Atlantic set 2-601). 

To resort to 


statistics momentarily, 


the Sarah Vaughan collection contains 
22 songs and the Chris Connor 32 (but, 
most importantly, Miss Vaughan’s inter- 
pretations include the very wonderful 
Gershwin verses, except in one case; Miss 
Connor generally omits the verse, which 
is like leaving out half the song). Be- 
tween the two sets, then, there is a total 
of 54 songs of which only 9 are repeats. 
Of this total, and here is another impor- 
tant statistic (and then we'll be done with 
this approach) Ira Gershwin supplied the 
Ivrics to 45 of the songs 

Both sets attempt to survey the entire 
Atlantic’s 


does this more systematically in that the 


output of George Gershwin; 
songs are more or less presented in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with Somebody 
Loves Me “George White Scan- 
dals of 1924"’ and going through For You, 
For Me For Evermore from the 1946 film, 
“The Miss Miss 
Vaughan’s earliest song is the rarity, 
I Won't Say I Will And I Won't Say I 
Won't “Little Miss Bluebeard” 
(1923 “The Shocking Miss 
Pilgrim’ she chooses to do Aren't 
Kind of Glad We Did? 
made in either set to include a good por- 
tion of the Miss 
Vaughan’s novelty is the aforementioned 
I Won't Say I Will (which is the only song 
in her 


from the 


Shocking Pilgrim”. 


from 
and from 
You 
No attempt was 


lesser known songs. 


album not available elsewhere); 


Miss Connor includes nothing unrecorded 
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—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


before (about the only little-known song 
is Little Jazz Bird from “‘Lady Be Good"’ 
which is available on a Fantasy album 
titled The Honey Dreamers Sing Gershwin; 
it is not recommended). The point of all 
of this being that if you are an avid col- 
lector of Gershwin there is really little 
either of these albums have to offer you. 
(most the 


However, if it’s beautiful 


time, that is) singing you want, then the 
Sarah Vaughan album is a must. 


a full, yet 


Given 
background by 
the orchestra conducted by Hal Mooney, 
Miss Vaughan richly invests the Gershwin 


discreet, 


melodies with a voice of quality, endowed 
with remarkable shadings and _ control 
Considering that Miss Vaughan is a jazz 
singer (whatever that is) she sings the 
songs, even the rhythmic ones, in a sur- 
prisingly sweet ballad style. 
out the 


This brings 


beauties of the Gershwin line, 
but does affect the pacing of the album, 
and may even cause a little listening 
ennui. 

Most the time Miss Vaughan sings with 
a minimum of mannerism; it is only whea 


that she 


interpretation but the 


she sings “too, too, divine” 
mars not her 
Gershwin song. 
misfortune of the 


which is 


This is a consistent 
Chris 


more at Connor fans (and I must confess 


Connor album, aimed 
I am not one; keep this in mind as you 
the Gershwin fancier. 
Miss Connor belongs to the Air-Condi- 
tioned Head, that is to say, the Cool 
School of vocalistics. These seem 
to me to sing as if they have no interest in 


read on) and not 


cats 
the song, lyric or music; their singing is 
This 


is most notable in the case of the better 


affected, colorless, expressionless. 
known songs in the Connor album, bear- 
ing out the cliché that familiarity has bred 


contempt for the tune. 
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Backing Miss Connor are Modern Jazz 
groups, who merely aid and abet the 
singer in her wayward manner with the 
songs. Possibly someone at Atlantic read 
somewhere that Gershwin was a jazz 
composer—one of the more persistent 
myths of the twenties. Gershwin’s skill 
in fashioning a melody, brightening it up 
with interesting rhythms, and coloring it 
with original harmonies, has always at- 
tracted sensitive musicians, be they jazz 
or long hair. But first of all, Gershwin 
songs are show tunes and, if you are going 
to present a historical survey of the Ger- 
shwin catalog, then authentic—at least, 
straight—interpretations are in order. 
Gershwin himself was experimental and 
enjoyed novelty and improvising around 
his tunes; he liked hearing jazz men 
one was Art Tatum, another, Benny 
Goodman) “play” with his songs, but on 
more than one occasion when someone 
ruined one of his songs, he would sadly 
say, “You'd think anyone knew that 
song’. 

What is lacking, as far as I'm con- 


cerned, in the Connor album is an under- 


standing of Gershwin; if this be jazz, 
then I say the hell with it 

Of course, not all is dross. Some of the 
songs are well done, especially Blah, 
Blah, Blah (for some reason spelled with- 
out the “th” on the record; this may be 
quibbling, but an album of such assumed 
importance should be carefully prepared. 
Also, Gershwin did not die on July 9th, as 
noted in the liner annotations—which are 
generally good—but on July 11, 1937). 
Anyway, Blah, Blah, Blah is imaginatively 
arranged. 

As usual, the unsung hero, the taken- 
for-granted genius in all this, is Ira Ger- 
shwin, whose 45 lyrics of the two sets’ 
fifty-odd total are of equal excellence 
to his brother’s music. His versatility is 
incredible, and, come to think of it, so 
is his good taste, his deft way with a 
rhyme, not to mention an intelligence all 
too rare in the world of musical comedy 
song. 

Ira Gershwin isn’t always well served 
either For example, Miss Vaughan, 
in her verse to the great How Long Has 
This Been Going On?, has come up with 
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some lines of her own (why?) which would 
make the perfectionist in lyricist Gershwin 
wince. We may forgive Miss Vaughan be- 
cause she did include the practically never 
sung verse, though too slowly sung, to 
Of Thee I Sing. 

But back to Ira Gershwin and_ his 
sizable contribution to the full effect, 
and excellence, of a Gershwin song. We 
may as well face it, he is without peer in 
his art. Yes, | know about Lorenz Hart, 
and Cole Porter, and Johnny Mercer, and 
EK. Y. Harburg—all of them top men, but 


none approaching Ira Gershwin in versa- 





Lyricist Ira Gershwin: “without peer . .” 


tility, craftsmanship, technique, and an 
artless brand of art. During George 
Gershwin’'s lifetime, Ira was appreciated 
of course, but too often as the lesser 
member of a great team. In recent years, 
with the lyrics of such shows as “Lady In 
The Dark,” “The Firebrand of Florence”’, 
and “Park Avenue”, in which Gershwin 
worked with composers Kurt Weill and 
Arthur Schwartz, it has become obvious 
that the Gershwin gift for words was not 
dependent upon the inspiration of any 
single composer. Gershwin has also 
supplied lyrics to the film songs of com- 
posers Jerome Kern (“Cover Girl’’), 
Harold Arlen (“A Star is Born’’), and 
Burton Lane (“Give A Girl A Break”’). 
For all of these composers he has done 
some of his finest work. It is only one of 
the happier accidents of birth that he was 
able to write so many lyrics for the 
melodies of George Gershwin. Certainly 
it is one of the factors contributing to their 
long life. EJ. 
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